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of design and manufacture have been 
evolved to achieve this, and these in 
: themselves represent a notable advance on 


PROGRESS IN The palace iene air- 
craft i 


is a machine of great — 


ELECTRONICS mplexity. It is required 


to execute startling man- 


oeuvres at supersonic speeds and at high altitudes. - 


Apart from the skill of the pilot, its operation, its safety 
and even its performance depend to a very large extent 
upon a variety of electronic devices and apparatus. 

A normal fighter is provided with radio and inter- 
communication equipment; with navigational aids and © 


_ radar; with altimeters and other electronic instruments; 
and with servo-amplifiers for automatic. control and~ 


regulation. In all this apparatus something like 150 radio 
valves of different types are employed, and they must be 
capable of withstanding Senne of ps tacts stress 
and vibration. 

To satisfy these abodiail requirements, Mullard ae 
developed a range of Special Quality Nalves niet 
besides conforming to the most exacting 
specifications, can be economically pro- 
duced in quantity. Entirely new techniques _ 


anything yet developed on either side of 
the Atlantic. 
The background to “Special Quality — 


Valves and other outstanding Mullard oe isa 
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manufacturing resources, important — ou eienes S05 
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HE decline of France as a major power and the delays over 
_ fulfilling of the European Defence Agreement have provoked 
plenty of discussion lately in Germany on whether the Federal 
A. Republic can play some other part in world affairs than that 
Slot: junior partner in a western military alliance. One of the more 
i. practically minded members of the staff of the daily paper Die Welt, 
_ Dolf cere gave a sash slap to burgeoning: als when he 
f MOET? 
em People have been flattering Gackt that she is a giant reawakened. 
~ — What dangerous flattery! In the fairy tale, the brave little tailor-man 
overcame two giants by Jaunching one upon the other. But that was 
only in a fairy tale, Grimm’s fairy tale. And a central position in 
__world affairs—the sort of Position that the little tailor-man might have 
taken up—is, sad to say,. just another fairy tale. Don’t let us overrate 
} ~~ ourselves, not in the cold or the hot war and not in peacetime, either. - 


Ps _ Any talk of the brave little tailor-man is the logical outcome of a 
cs series of statements by leading men in western Germany which have 
q all had one thing in common—the thought that the Federal Republic 
ee should not tie herself hand and foot to an E.D.C. which is showing 
signs of dying still-born. An inadvertent lead to this series of state- 
ments was given by Dr. Adenauer himself when he told a questioner 
at a press conference in Hamburg that the Federal Republic would, 
‘some day or other, but possibly in the near future, have to re- 
establish normal diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. This 
tempting remark was snapped up on the half-volley by the Free 
Democratic member of parliament, Dr.‘ Karl Pfleiderer, a former 
ambassador, who now proposed that a parliamentary delegation should 
. Moscow and prepare the way for a resumption of normal con- 
discussing such restricted subjects as the expansion of east- 
ide and the fate of the still missing German prisoners-of-war. _ 
Pheiderer. has had some bright ideas before. A year and a 
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half ago he brought out his ‘ half-way’ plan for German reunification, 
which foresaw the re-establishment of Berlin as capital, the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops behind the Oder and western troops behind 
the Rhine, and the setting up of an all-German government guar- 
anteed by the great powers. Then, as now, Pfleiderer did not pretend 
that his plan was the only possible way of solving the German problem 
and of securing German unity in peace and freedom. He insisted, 
rather, that German foreign policy must show greater ingenuity and 
flexibility and that the front line in the cold war must somehow be 
shifted from German soil. He was afraid that German rearmament 
would lead the Russians to say ‘No’ to every subsequent western 
proposal and he knew that a Russian ‘No’ meant the continuing 
division of his country. ‘ We do not utterly disbelieve in Dr. Adenauer’s 
_ policies’, a Pfleiderer adherent told me, ‘ but we are afraid that the 
Chancellor is suffering from intellectual hardening of the arteries i 
Since the days of Napoleon, he thought, Germans had never needed 
more to be adaptable and opportunist, and at the same time to develop 
a vested interest in peace—and so bring the warring powers together. 

Pfleiderer’s proposals were backed by the Chairman of the Free 
Democratic Party, Dr. Dehler, as soon as the latter arrived back from 
a trip to America. Paul Sethe, chief leader-writer for the influential 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, drew his own conclusions that a ‘ third 
force’ must be conjured up in Europe which would be animated 
by the vital desire to maintain peace and to discourage the ‘ atomic 
Pearl Harbour’ and ‘atomic counter-stroke’ plans which now rule 
the thoughts of both eastern and western military strategists. Sethe 
drew an interesting historical comparison. Bismarck, he thought, had 
kept the peace in Europe after 1870 by making a newly united Ger- 
many the real third force on a divided continent. The nations of 
Europe could, therefore, together fulfil the same role in a divided 
world, and they could link themselves with a similar neutral bloc 


Redrsrenep AT THE GP.O. 
AS A§ NEWSPAPER 


in Asia. Present German foreten Spolicy: 


_ millstones 


Federal Republic a mere ‘ appendage of the Atla 
was the product of ‘ the mental exhaustion of the German people’. 


Out of the long shadows of the past stepped Dr. Heinrich Bruening, — 


the last legitimate Chancellor of the Weimar Republic who had fought 
hard but unavailingly to prevent the nazi revolution. For three years 


past he has been a professor at Cologne University. For those three 


years he has been discreetly silent. Bruening thought present foreign 
policy too stiff and too ‘dogmatic’. His address to the Rhein-Ruhr 
club in Dusseldorf was less an attack on Dr. Adenauer’s methods than 
a lament for the vanished past when diplomacy, real diplomacy, still 
existed and when there was still some give and take among the great 
powers and not merely a senseless mobilisation of forces for a con- 
tinuing cold war which, incidentally, left Germany split between two 
different worlds. Bruening wanted Germany to be once again ‘the 
mediator and guide’ which she became to some extent during the 
period of the Rappallo, Locarno, and Berlin pacts. Privately, Bruening 
told me that he did not believe in approaches to Moscow by indi- 
viduals but in Germar diplomacy resuming. its epee Se in the 
European constellation. 
4 

Dr. Rauschning’s Plea ian thee. 

Another voice, rusty with age but still Oana, ‘which joined 


_ the chorus was that of Dr. Hermann Rauschning, once President of 
. the Danzig Senate and for long years, like Bruening, an exile in 


America. Rauschning, who fell out with Hitler after writing his 


biography, said in Hamburg early in June that world peace could 
not be guaranteed as long as Germany remained divided. The Great 


Powers should try once more to secure German reunification and the 
west should, for its part, realise that Russia would make concessions 
only if her opponents gave up something, too. 1 

Emboldened by all this implied support, Dr. Pfleiderer ‘expanded 
his views in an article written for the Stuttgarter Zeitung. The choice 
for Germans, he said, was between ‘ integration of the Federal Republic 
in the west and reintegration of the whole of Germany in the world 
community ’. He admitted that no one knew just what this reintegra- 
tion_would look like. It would, indeed, necessarily be the central point 
in discussions between east and west and it presupposed a measure 
of agreement which was not forecast by the Berlin Conference. 
Pfleiderer maintained that one condition to a successful reintegration 


of a united Germany was that it should not be bound in advance by 
any ties to either east or west. The future all-Germany would, in 


fact, have many of the attributes of a ‘ Greater Switzerland’. It would 


be free, federated, and armed for its own defence. Tt could be a. 


factor for peace. 

Is the idea of a ‘ Greater Switzerland? in the earn of Europe a 
dream? One German editor whom I asked this answered ‘Yes. It 
is desirable but impracticable. No one can be neutral between two 
*. An ex-colonel of a Panzer regiment thought that Germany 
was simply ‘too interesting’ to be left in peace as Switzerland has 
been, The Swiss bone would dent an aggressor’s teeth, but the German 
joint was large and juicy. Both these men produced the same corollary 
to the question. If the Great Powers agreed to create a neutral guar- 
anteed and united four-zone Germany, what would happen to the lost 
provinces east of the Oder-Neisse line? Obviously, they could not be 


considered in any foreseeable agreement between east and west. This 
implied their total loss, whereas pursuance of the Adenauer policy” 


of military alliance with the west would enable the Federal Republic 
to press its claims to Prussia and Silesia until the Russians gave way. 
It is a disturbing reflection for the Western Powers that they are 


widely regarded as official backers of a long-term campaign to dis- 


lodge the Poles from their present frontier or, as one German historian 
put it to me, ‘ push back the Red flood ’. 


Yet there is a steady but imperceptible growth of the idea of Germany 


becoming a sort of Greater Switzerland. It is fostered unwittingly by 
the personalities of the leading men‘ of the Federal Republic. Adenauer 
is essentially a man of peace, of refinement, balance, and innate caution. 
He has never ceased to din into the heads of some of his more loud- 
mouthed followers that Germany must never threaten force or risk war 
in order to regain what she regards as her rightful possessions. Equally 
peaceable and humanitarian is Professor Heuss. His probity, his kindli- 
ness, are reflected in his health, happiness, and peace of mind, and his 
childlike complexion and well-filled waistcoat which are supplementary 
signs of the times. Typical of post-war German recovery are such men 


‘& * as comfortable, cigar-smoking Professor Erhard, Dr. Ehlers, the fatherly 


it, mad 
community ’ bod unig 


_an atomic age. They are reminders that the phrase on 


“The words national and nation seem to have disappeared fi 


- “ The Fatherland is no longer an intelligible concept for me 


ensure that she is allowed no ‘ major, offensive weapons ”. 


Guderians who planned unprovoked attack on frien 
the sand-tables of their military academies. These mi 
ment of the bourgeois virtues which are about the onl 


lips is ‘Ich will meine Ruhe haben’—‘1 want peace : 
the motive force in his life is how to raise his standard of livi 
that the burly Bavarians who hoisted Hitler into power riot nov 
only over the price of beer and early-closing hours in the > shops. 
Some months ago the periodical, the Frankfurter Hefte, 
how schoolchildren in one particular class were asked to writ 
on the theme: Do you bélieve there is anything to which yo 
dedicate your life? The resulting answers, writes the Frankfurter Hefte, — 
showed the radical change in the thinking of young Germans 


phraseology of this generation. And continually one read sentences 
” 7 f 
of the schoolchildren, a fifteen-year-old girl, wrote: = urs 
There are so terribly many grave-diggers and cripples around eae 4 
battered caps in their hands who say to us ‘ Freedom?—Fatherland?’, — 
and then they laugh so horribly at these words and answer: ‘ The first : 
doesn’t exist and the second wasn’t — any sort of sacrifice ’. (Are wie 
A young boy’s comment was: ~s Aide aot 3: a ta 
The Fatherland means nothing to us any more. Its honour and its. Be 
_ pride are outdated ideas which have become a bit laughable. - ae 


It is not surprising that the Frankfurter Hefte finds the modern — a 


- generation ‘reserved, distrustful, and pessimistic *. At least, young a 


Germans are realistic. They no longer see marshy mirages in the great — 
plains which sweep all the way to the Urals. Their horizons are strictly — 
limited by the hard facts of the inter-zonal frontier and the Oder-Neisse — 
line. The first unification of Germany cost Europe three wars. The — 


hydrogen bomb is good enough proof for the grandchildren of the 


Kaiser’s ‘ knights in shining armour ’ that German rounificeten is no 
longer worth a war at all. co 
The idea of Germany becoming a Greater Switzerland i is ‘not, shen 


_ one which such young people automatically reject—especially if it means _ 
that a reunified Germany could become the guardian of peace in central — 
Europe and could avoid the discomfort of the first aimed one 


bomb dropping on German heads. Plans to achieve this gain their * 
consideration, such as, for instance, the plan of the Heidelberg professor — : 
of sociology, Alfred Weber. The Berlin Conference, Weber argues, 
produced no firm proposal from any Great Power as to what the military 
status of a united Germany should be. Hence this school solution. — 


Occupation. forces should withdraw from German soil. A reunited — 


Germany should be rearmed but an international board of control should 
Germany 
should conclude no military alliances of any kind. Weber believes that 
Germany could be effectively guaranteed by the United Nations and it 
would be in her interest to maintain peace. _ ‘ 
Hermann Rauschning produced a similar idea—that Germany should: * 


‘Yenounce a policy of force and all military ties with other nations, and ~ 


should raise a citizen army on the Swiss model for purely defensive . 


_ purposes. Rauschning and Weber want, first of all, to reunify Germany 


and straighten out the map of Europe. Both are animated by the ae 
that a united and reasonably contented Germany will be a factor for — 
peace, whereas two rearming, Sto and dissatisfied halves of 
Germany will not. | ays 
The Weber and Rauschning plans, and all talk ofa teu ‘Switzer- # 
land, would be of little interest if the Bonn and Paris agreements had : 


Jong ago. been implemented. French failure to do this has bd some - 
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‘The Mau Mau Problem: A Suggested Solution 


By L. S. B. LEAKEY 


~ WAS born and brought up among the Kikuyu and many of those 
who planned and organised the terrible Mau Mau movement 
were the friends of my childhood and early youth. I speak the 
Kikuyu language as easily as I do English and I still often dream 
‘my dreams in Kikuyu. Because of this, I feel that I can perhaps add 
-something new to the vast amount that has already been said over the 
- wireless, or written in the press, about the Mau Mau movement. Before 
" I do so, however, I want, very briefly, to give you an idea of what 
I think the position is today. Mau Mau is losing ground fast with the 
‘masses, who are disillu- 
-sioned and fed-up. When 
I say it is losing ground, 
‘I mean that the general 
‘picture is improving, but 
I fear that the danger of 
increasing attacks . upon 
Kikuyu loyalists and upon 
Europeans (especially de- 
fenceless women and chil- 
dren and the old) is very 
great. The real terrorist 
gangsters are becoming 
daily more desperate, and, 
-just because of this, they 
will tend to commit more 
and still more crimes of 
violence. 

Nor is the active shoot- 
ing war against what is so 
often called ‘the hard 
core’, likely to end in the 
very near future. The 
gangs are still well 
organised, and they can 
move about much more 
rapidly in difficult coun- 
try than our troops can. 
But the tide has turned 
against them and their 
complete defeat is now 
only a matter of time. I 
say their ‘complete 
defeat’, but that begs a very vital question: How are we going to 
avoid a revival of something similar to, or even worse than, Mau Mau 
in ten or fifteen years’ time? How can we avoid similar troubles 
breaking out among other tribes, both in Kenya and in neighbouring 
territories? The answer to these questions is vitally important, and 
for me the key lies in two simple words, religion and education. Let 
me tell you why and how. 

The Kikuyu are, by nature, very religious, but over the past forty 
years there has grown up a vast body of men and women who have 
abandoned the faith of their forefathers and who have not accepted 
Christianity or any other real religion in its place, except in a purely 
superficial manner. These people provided an easy target for those 
who, quite deliberately, decided to turn the Mau Mau political move- 
ment into a religion, with features drawn both from Christianity and 

' from paganism but having nothing of the fundamental good of either, 
‘only the outward forms. 

The out and out opponents of Mau Mau, among the Kikuyu, are 
inevitably the genuine Christians (of whom, thank God, there are 
-many) and the followers of the old Kikuyu religion. To both of these 

_ groups all that is done in the name of Mau Mau is outrageously evil 
and wicked. 

_. Let me explain that when I say that Mau Mau has become a 
h: religion I am not just referring to their oath ceremonies and ‘strange 
magic rites. The cynical planners of Mau Mau terrorism realised early 
_ that the vast numbers of Kikuyu who were without any real religion 
nN 7 . + 


‘Mau Mau suspects, rounded up near (Nairobi, being stripped and searched at a detention camp. 
Their money and valuables are taken from them and a receipt given in exchange 


could be won over to their political movement by giving it a religious 
twist. So they acted accordingly. They knew that they could persuade 
the Kikuyu to perform all sorts of deeds of violence in the name of God 
and his supposedly chosen leaders, which those peace-loving people 
would never do for a mere political movement. 

Few people, I find, realise that Mau Mau has its own religious creed, 
based upon our ‘ Apostle’s Creed’ and a terrible and hideous parody of 
it. This was issued in printed form and learned by heart by hundreds 
of thousands of Kikuyu. Mau Mau, too, has hymn books, and their 

; hymns are mainly sung to 
the good old tunes which 
we know so well. The 
words of these new hymns, 
however, incite those who 
sing or listen to them to 
acts of murder and arson 
and all kinds of violence. 
Mau Mau _ also __ uses 
Solemn forms of prayer, 
addressed to Almighty 
God; and, nowadays, the 
gangsters almost invari- 
ably pause to sing hymns 
and pray to God before 
they set out to murder 
and massacre and burn 
people in their homes. 
They even did so before 
such a terrible episode as 
the wholesale massacre at 
Lari. 

So much, indeed, has 
Mau Mau become a 
religion that there is 
nearly always an act of 
prayer and worship both 
before and after the ad- 
ministration of their foul 
and filthy oath ceremonies, 
while those taking the 
oath have to start by 
repeating the words, .‘I 
truly swear by Almighty God and before these assembled witnesses ’, 
and then go on to. promise to commit murder and even, if called upon 
to do so, to kill their own mothers and fathers and children. 

As I have said, Mau Mau is losing ground, and thousands of people 
are turning away from it every month. I feel, therefore, that there is 
a vital need to see to it that we offer these people Christianity in its 
simplest, deepest, and most sincere-form, to meet their need of a living 
faith. There can be no return to the religion of the Kikuyu of fifty 
years ago, with its blood sacrifices in the sacred groves and with 
other rites and ceremonies so similar to those of the Old Testament. 
But, if there can be no return to the past, surely we must also realise 
that it is too much to expect a sudden and violent transition from Old 
Testament ideas of serving God to the twentieth-century, western forms 
of Christianity. 

What is needed, I think, is a far-larger body of men and women who 
would be willing to go out to the Kikuyu—who are seeking for a true 
and sincere faith—in order to help them to learn the simple teachings 
of Christ Himself. I believe the issue must not be confused by insisting 
upon the rules and laws of the Early Fathers. There must be less of 
the formality of the presentation of Christian worship as we so often 
find it today, and some departures from its printed and stereotyped 
form may well be necessary. I do not Kfiow how the cost could be borne 
or whether the number of simple, deeply Christian missionaries that 
are needed can be found; but I am certain the need is there. 

The other desperately urgent problem today in Kenya is a complete 


tier in our polity ie A eee ter the. “Af eau When Iy was young 


z the Kikuyu boys and girls of my age ‘group—my day- -to-day ‘com- th 


panions—had to attend frequent classes of instruction in manners and 


_ good behaviour as a preparation for the responsibilities of adult life. 


‘This instruction was not given by the parents tae by the yee elders 
and older women; and it was very sound. Hepes 
- Nearly forty years ago, most of the youth of the time were still 


¥ unaffected by the coming of European civilisation and so the majority 
were still willing to learn from-the elders and, in fact, did so. In 


the old days, I often sat with the other boys and girls to ‘listen to the _ 
elders. and learn from them. We were taught that dishonesty and 


disrespect for those in authority, and violence of any kind, were 


incompatible with adult life. We were taught that our duty was less 


- to ourselves: than to the community, and that we must always give 


up what we wanted to do if it conflicted with what was necessary for 
the good of the group. We were taught to respect the laws and rules~ 


of the tribe. But even in those days there were some who had begun ~ 
‘to. attend school and who had learned to read and write and do 


‘simple sums. I knew very many of them personally and they were 
always complaining that the elders were ignorant old men who had 


~nothing to teach them. What had they, they asked in effect, to learn | 


‘from illiterate old men and women, when they could read and write. 


~The number that reacted like this—some forty years ago—was. relatively 


small, and yet a very large number of the leaders of Mau Mau have 
come from among those few: from the men and women whom I knew 


as boys and girls and whom I heard talking in this way. Naturally, 


‘as education, in our sense, spread there was a corresponding increase 


“in the number of young people who would not ee ie aoe of 


the elders in preparation for adult life. 
_ When we British introduced education, in the ne: eatainee sense, 


‘we did not, I fear, pay sufficient attention to the effects which this 
was having upon the young. We did not realise that our education was 


striking deeply at the roots of the tribe’s moral discipline, and turning 
the children away from the accumulated wisdom of their elders. We 
ought to have paid far more attention to education in the deeper meaning 


of that word—training in character and morals and the general pre- 


paration for adult living. The early missionaries did try, and did 
indeed succeed, to some extent, but the number of European teachers 
available for the African schools soon ceased to keep pace with the 
demand. And so, more and more, education—in the book-learning 
sense—was left in the hands of African teachers who either had no 


training (or far too little of it) for this most responsible task. Anyhow, 


Are There Too Many of Us? | i a . 


By: BRINLEY THOMAS | . oS a ogee me eae 


ANY people believe there should be mass epigration fiom 
this country to the rest of the Commonwealth. This assumes 
that we would be more prosperous as a country if we had 
a smaller population. To argue that we ought to export 


10,000,000 people is to imply that a population of 40,000,000 would 
have a higher real income per head than a population of 50,000,000. 


Tam leaving out of account the argument that a thickly populated small 


island is very vulnerable to atomic attack: I shall deal she the economic 


aspect and not the strategic. % 
This is not the first time people have hes asking: Are there too 
many of us? Let us see what sort of answers have been given in the 
past. We shall then have a better sense of proportion. In the eighteenth 
century no one knew what the size of the population was; and for many 
years there was a lively debate as to whether it was falling or not. A 
famous Welsh philosopher, Dr. Richard Price, was foremost among 


_ those who were convinced that the country was facing the menace of 


ih, 


depopulation. In the year 1801 the first census was taken, and it revealed 
that the number living in England and Wales was 9,168,000. In the 
second half of the eighteenth century the population must have been 
increasing very rapidiy—probably by fifty per cent. since 1740. So 
Dr. Richard Price had been completely wrong in his Sa sar despite 
his flair for mathematics. 

In 1798, three years before the first census was s taken, a iepung ‘curate 


ea shall have to have ert newspapers ‘again, winds if ae are 


_ masses. But you cannot run a newspaper by the light of nature. Good © 


gue words: ay: 5 aera $ ‘3 


a first in mathematics, saw nothing in Godwin but a lo 


_by the supply of food. Second, populatio 
checks, will increase in a geome 
so that it will tend to double itself every twenty- 


ithoalsnalvaa? ieee: that education: starts, eee it a 
pupils will listen to the advice and training given by : 
‘much more book learning than themselves at a time when" t 
‘no longer listen to their parents or to the elders. = bie 

Speaking of education makes me think of another aes 
think is most important: the education of African nee 


n 
Kikuyu newspapers, most of which were Giiexi banned: ‘because 
were subversive. They sigh in fact, bad by any standard; 


run they could serve a most useful purpose, both in educating pub 
opinion and as an outlet for the expression of the views Of 


journalists and editors have to be trained like anybody else. There Be 
a most urgent need today, now, for steps to be taken to train Kik 
in journalism, and to give them practical experience in this field, 
Then they will be ready to play. the very important - part that a L 


_ responsible press can play in building up co- -operation between all the 


races of Kenya, without which there. can be no hope of peace or of 


_ progress. 


If I have laid AB upon only two : aspects of the underlying. causes a 
of Mau Mau, it is simply because I consider them the most important, ’ 
the ones needing urgent solution. Naturally there are othér factors, 
too. There are genuine grievances over land, over wages, over the living < 
conditions of - the African in the towns, and | over many other things. 
These grievances will also have to be studied, mistakes acknowledged, — 

and steps taken to right past wrongs. In; my opinion, however, nothing 
that may be done to give the peasants more land to cultivate, or to 
give the urban workers better conditions of ousing and wages will — 
really do much good, unless these reforms are either preceded by, 
or accompanied by, a real effort to fill the spiritual vacuum I have — 
described. Nothing else can save the Kikuyu, or the life and peace ee 
our own people—with them—in East piace —Home Seraice Sa 
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named Raber Maleue living i ina Aeeatt valley between the See 
Downs and Leith Hill, had finished writing a book which was destined © 
to have a profound influence. It was called An Essay on the Principle 
of Population as it Affects the Future Improvement of Society and 


it. was published anonymously. The young Malthus wrote it as an 
_answer. to the utopian visions of his father, Daniel Malthus, who was 


strongly under the influence of William Godwin’s book, An Enquiry — 
Concerning Political Fustice—a work full of the idealism which had ‘ 


been stimulated by the outbreak of the French Revolution. Godwin — 


believed passionately os the ideal society was s within reach. Herp. are | 
-. There will be no a a no crimes, no hacainigtas of justice, as it is ee 
called, and no government. Beside this there will be neit c 
anguish, melancholy, nor resentment. Peer man will see, with inefabie 
ardour, the good of all. és 


Robert Malthus, recently down ema ‘Gurakeridee where he had 


wishful thinking. He thought it important that he should 
Malthus made three main points: first, population i is! 


tric progression, ‘ee 
on the other ‘hand, tends to increase i 


Ithus e elaborated his mrgoioent in fend editions oF he essay, Pent 

doctrine had a shattering effect. For thirty years after 
om leonic Wars the prevailing view was that Britain was over 
ated. The Malthusian law was used as an argument for making 
x Law harsh as well as for encouraging wholesale emigration. 
51 the population of England and Wales was more than 
Or : it had more than doubled since 1801. This rapid increase 
die not so much to a rise in the birth-rate, but to a marked fall 
the death-rate. Emigration was encouraged both by the Government 


=" elping their members to get jobs | iron TaN 
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 Self-satistied Victorians Shee, as = 


years of the nineteenth century, we find a spirit of complacency. In 
1870 Great Britain produced one-third of the warld’s manufacturing 
tput; her nearest rival was the United States with just over’one-fifth. 
fo longer were people worried about too many mouths to feed; they 
we Population and the ‘standard of living going up together. And the 
country was attracting immigrants : by 1881 there were nearly 800,000 
_ Irish-born people living in Britain. The vast prairie lands of the New 
ot World, with their bountiful crops of wheat, had been called in to 
=~ _ redress the balance of the Old World. We exported our manufactures 
in an expanding market, and imported cheap food and raw materials. 
_ The terms of trade were in our favour. It was the heyday of Britain’s 
_ supremacy; and no wonder the self-satisfied Victorians thought Malthus 
had been proved wrong. His essay on population was forgotten: it was 
cece dust on their shelves alongside of Godwin’s Political Justice. 
_ All this complacency was shattered by the first world war. Britain 
. was so weakened and there was so much unemployment that the experts, 
a : including John Maynard Keynes, thought we were seriously over- 
_ populated. But in the nineteen-thirties the wheel of fashion changed 
once more. The post-war fear of over population gave way to a neurosis 
| -about the low birth-rate. The experts with their measuring rods 
+ " examined the trends in France, and saw decadence written all over her. 
_ This was a warning to other western nations about to start on the 
23 _ slippery ‘slope. Sociologists tried their best to make the public’s flesh 
creep with books called The Twilight of Parenthood and The Menace 
g of Depopulation. You had the extraordinary spectacle of the nineteen- 
_ thirties, when unemployment in this country was at an average of 
sixteen per cent., and yet the big worry was that unless the birth-rate 
stopped falling our society would shrink into an enfeebled old age. 
_ In 1935 the experts declared that, if recent trends in birth- and death- 
gates continued, the population of England ‘and Wales would fall from 
40,000,000 in 1935 to 29,000,000 in 1980, and to 4,500,000 by 2035; 
the 2, 500,000 unemployed workers were expected to be very worried 
about how things would be like in the year 2035. There were some 
; people who thought that Hitler’s population policy (which seemed to 
_ raise the German birth-rate in a sueciercise: way) should have been 
copied here, 
e It was this phase of worry share the low birth-rate which led—after 
_ the usual time lag—to the appointment of a Royal Commission in 1944 
ee to examine the facts about the trend of our population, and to consider 
what measures, if any, should be taken to influence the future trend. 
_ This was a vast subject, and the. Commission took a long time. It did 
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! ‘not report until June 1949. 

“¥ Strangely enough, between 1944 and 1949 ‘sohite this Commission was 
at work, the wheel of fashion took another turn. In the wake of the 
second world war the fear of too many mouths to feed displaced the 
fear of too few people—this was partly because the birth-rate had not 
3 behaved i in the way prophesied by the experts. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Population was politely received. It was the year when 
3 we had the second severe balance of payment crisis and had to devalue 
a _ the. pound. The weighty statistical appendices provided excellent 
material for the statistical departments of universities; but the attitude 
= of the public and thé House of Commons could be summed up in the 
y words of that famous sermon: ‘ Here is difficulty: let us face it squarely 
and ‘pass on’. Little has since been heard of its recommendations; but 
y voices have been raised declaring that we are an overcrowded 
living precariously and that 10,000, te! or 15,000,000 of us ought 

moved to the Dominions. © 
ink I have said enough to show that we must not take this question 


go i A eS 
of the eighteenth century was ‘ too few of us’; in the age of 


less; after the first world war ‘ too” many of us’; in the» thirties ‘ 


y voluntary societies—even~ the trade unions spent Soy on 


Bye ~ When we come to the Victorian era, more especially the last forty 


‘too many of us’; in the Victorian fa, indifference—they could no 


few of us’; after the second world war ‘too many of us’ 


After that review of past errors and illusions, you will hardly ae: 


me to indulge in prophecy. ‘But I must face my question: are there too 
many of us in this country? My answer is: 
10,000,000 by mass migration would be a very risky surgical operation. 
If you were to ensure that a cross-section of the community went—the 
right proportion of children and old people as well as active workers— 


you would have to organise it almost like a military operation. If you 


did not resort to regimentation, then I should think seventy-five per 
cent. of the emigrants would be young people—the cream of the labour 
market. This would have a crippling effect on our productive efficiency : 
a heavy burden of inactive retired persons would have to be borne by a 
shrinking body of active producers. There would-also be an outflow of 
capital badly required at home. 

We are now nearly ten years away from the war and things are 
beginning to emerge more clearly. It is important that the productive 
capacity of this island be increased. The fact that half the trade of the 
whole world is financed through the use of the pound sterling is most 
significant. Our future standard of living depends on an expansion in 
productive capacity in such industries as steel, engineering, agriculture, 
and coal mining. This is essential if Britain is to play her part as the 
leading economic power in the non-dollar world. Experience shows that 
investment runs into difficulties when population is falling. To attain the 
right degree of expansion in investment and employment, we must have 
a certain rate of increase in our population. We remember only too well 
what happened to South Wales when she experienced mass emigration 
between the wars. Mass emigration from Great Britain would turn the 
country into the depressed area of the western world. Fortunately, it is 
not likely to happen. Let me end by qaonns: from a recent American 
work on the sterling area: 

The general rate of British economic progress from the period just 
before the first world war to the year 1940 was as fast as that of the 

United States, and, although unable to keep pace with American progress 

during the war, Britain advanced more rapidly than the United States 

in the five years from 1946 to 1950. 

If we were thinking of vast areas in Asia, then’most Eofiaials Malthus’ 
Law of Population applies with terrible urgency. Take China, for 
instance. Peking has just announced the result of the country’s recent 
census. According to it there are 602,000,000 Chinese (including those 
outside» China itself): if this is anywhere near the mark it means that 
one in every four living on this earth is Chinese. The population of 
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India is 367,000,000" So the population of China and India together 


make up forty per cent. of the population of the world. Most of these 
people exist on the very margin of subsistence: if there were fewer of 
them the condition of the average man would be a little better. But with 
regard to our own country, it is a different story. The question we 
need to ask is not ‘ Are there too many of us?’ but ‘ Are there enough 
of us? ’.—Welsh Home Service 


Sonnet. 


+ However it came, this great house has gone down 
Unconquered into chaos (as you might see 
A famous ship warped to a rotting quay” 
In miles of weeds and rubbish, once a town.) 


So the great house confronts the brutish air, 
And points its turrets towards the clouded sky, 
While in the dark the flags of honour fly 

' Where faith and hope and wisdom would not dare. 


Accident did not do this, nor mischance. 

But so must order to disorder come 

At their due time, and honour take its stance 
Deep in dishonour’s ground. Chaos is new, 
And has no past or future. Praise the few 
Who build in chaos our bastion and our home. 


EDWIN MuIR 
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With a Space-man’s Eyes : 


LTHOUGH we were all once children, few of us have the 

gift of putting ourselves imaginatively into children’s minds. 

Mr. Laurie Lee, the poet, has however recently pictured 

for us in a broadcast—which is printed on another page— 

the eight-year-old world. It is a world of fantasy, or rather a world 
in which fantasy and reality meet and mingle. For in play young 
children project themselves into other lives or beings and conjure 
adventure out of the commonplace: they become chieftains or nursing 
mothers or dig their way through to Australia. Psychologists have 
offered a number of clever explanations about why children play: 
perhaps the most ingenious is that attributed to Stanley Hall, the 
recapitulatory theory: this states that a child relives the life of his 
ancestors, and plays hunting and fighting and home-making scenes 
because they represent the. ways in which primitive peoples lived. 
Others consider play to be ‘a preparation for life’, the imitation of 
elders, or a method of absorbing energy. One fancies that the 
late G. K. Chesterton or Hilaire Belloc would have enjoyed 
lambasting such themes. Certainly one factor that 
these psychologists seem to leave out of account is that grown-ups 


play as well as children—only usually in a more expensive and less 


imaginative manner. 

One of the most absorbing aspects of modern children’ S.- play is 
that in it the new and the old meet. Among older boys the spreading 
toils of science fiction have taken a grip and the modern fantasy 
broadens out and touches even the three-year-old. We move there- 
fore in a universe of space-men armed with space-guns. We travel in 


rocket-ships which run up to Mars and back in a day. Then there are 


helicopters and atom bombs and—far more tolerable than these— 
bevies of flying saucers. The toy shops have soon recognised their 
new market and nowadays a space-gun or a flying saucer may be 
purchased for a very reasonable sum. And yet this brave new world 
of rockets and space-men has happily—at least so it must seem to us 


-adults—not entirely superseded an older world of cowboys and Red © 


Indians, of Robin Hood and Dick Turpin. Indeed when one is very 
young time and space have little meaning. The olden days were 


yesterday or a million years ago. And cowboys and Indians can give 


way effortlessly to space-men and flying saucers and as easily replace 
them again before the shadows stretch out over the garden. 


How splendid it must be not to be obsessed by any pressing sense of 


time and space. Our generation is too much haunted by history, too 
fearful of the events of the past repeating themselves in world wars 


or, worse still, in the return of the Dark Ages. We read our Toynbee 
or our Spengler and meditate upon the triumphs and failures of the 


human spirit; or we read our Jeans or Hoyle and gloomily contem- 
plate the expanding universe-on which we are but specks. To the 
child the day is infinitely long and the night is not weary: in their 
parents and teachers they have pillars to hold, and they are not 
disturbed by the fear of death. Yet they have their fears and anxieties 
for which the nostrum may be a night light and not a sleeping pill. 


' And indeed they are fortunate today to have been born, at any rate 
here in Britain, into a world which has learned a greater sense of their 


needs than perhaps any before. Let us hope that by the time they have 
grown up the age of anxiety and suspicion confronted by our own 
generation will have vanished, and they will enjoy not only our present 
sense of prosperity but the real hope of an enduring peace. 


-President’s refusal to contemplate Chinese admission. The New York 


_ political office-holders i in an election year. — 


_ reached comic proportions, when a cose peice accused — 


Pepe ea Dieeegeces. in a poteiel in rae : 
China and the question of her ‘entering t U.N., were ¢ 
many commentators last week, as a background to the resump 
high-level nate at Geneva. From the U. S.A., the Wash 
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was eee as saying : 
It is not surprising that the Administration is trying to calm 


_of the U. N,, the result of the Knowland movement; if it should st 
wer be to hand world leadership to Moscow on a Ser 


Britain gu not seem able to understand the Asericas attitude: sf d 
British people had forgotten their casualties in Korea, the Ameri ; 
people had not. The New York Times expressed relief that Preeions ; 
Eisenhower did not endorse Senator Knowland’s efforts to commit the — 
U.S. to an automatic withdrawal from the U.N., but it welcomed thes 


Daily News, on the other hand, was quoted as reproaching the President _ 
for being too mild on the subject, thus ‘ unintentionally strengthening the % 


_ would-be appeasers of communism in Britain, France, and the U.S.’. 5 


The St. Louis Post Despatch, expressing disapproval of Senator Know- k : 
land’s threatening attitude, was quoted as commenting: _ a1 


_ We ought to remember that diplomatic recognition does not in the 
slightest degree imply moral approval. We ought to consider that the — 
U.N. was set up as a universal organisation, embracing nations ‘we 
disapprove as well as nations we approve . . . Surely the American a 
people, bearing all these factors in mind, can be trusted to weigh ate y E 
problem and to support a realistic policy which carries out vital — 34 

_ American interests. One of these interests, in our opinion, is an Indo- 2 
China peace and a general settlement in Asia. American policy on the 
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admission of China should be addressed to these large objectives. — 
. Certainly it should not take form from the ‘personal predilections of Ba " 


From Australia, the Sydney Morning Herald was dusee as pointing : 
out that most of the American objections to China’s admission to the 
U.N. could apply-equally well to Russia; yet Russia’s membership of the _ 
U.N. is accepted. The basic question was which of the two rival regimes 
—the Peking or Chiang Kai-shek governments—exercises effective con= 
trol of China, not the standard of international morality observed by 
them: ‘ By that standard, the claims of Peking cannot reasonably be 
contested ’. ; edt 
_ From France, the Left-wing Independent Combai—Iike many other i 
French papers—welcomed M. Mendés-France’s frankness in saying that 
if by July 20 a cease-fire in Indo-China had not been achieved, his last 
act before resigning will be to ask the Assembly to agree to send French > 
conscripts to Indo-China. Combat was quoted as commenting: | 

‘Only a statesman could have spoken as he did and thereby defied _ 
unpopularity. We watched the paradoxical. spectacle of the Socialists _ 
applauding. the man who made provision for ee, weir oe which - : 
they in principle condemn, Se) Set 

The Catholic Conservative Figaro, praising ered Prime Minister’s courage ive 
said he thus removed any doubts about France’s possible ‘willingness to” 
give way to all Communist demands in the interests of a truce. ras 

Broadcasts from Moscow and Peking continued to maintain aac 


_ solution of the Korean and Indo-Chinese problems could be achieved at _ 


Geneva, given ‘goodwill’, and the overcoming of what wascalled 

American insistence on preventing a solution. Ho Chi-minh was quoted 5 

as ‘ welcoming the aspirations of M. Mendés-France’. va 
Anti-American propaganda from -communist ‘sources last 
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U.S. a Ie is 
(said the broadcast) why Graham always asks h f 
for his card index’. It was pretended that this tent enable 
maintain contact with his audiences. But—_ Sige eat "2 
What. kind of contact is supposed to be 
‘This has been gob: oes pee cals 
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A GREAT NORTHERN NEWSPAPER 
The Yorkshire Post has just celebrated its 200th birthday. KENNETH 


_ Youne spoke about the newspaper in ‘ ‘Radio Newsreel ’. 


; 


_. paper and most of it was devoted to foreign news, usually a month 


‘Two hundred years ago’, he said, ‘a very young man, just out of 
his printing apprenticeship, ‘called Griffiths Wright ran off the first 
number of what he called The Leeds Intelligencer. It was a four-page 


or so old. Reporting parliament was taboo in those days, and there was 
not much local news either. But there were a number of advertisements, 


_ most of them for patent medicines. This was not altogether surprising, 


~ north”. In 1886 The Intelligencer 


| 


as Mr. Wright himself sold these medicines from his printing shop. 
~The paper stayed in the same: hands for some sixty years, during which 
time it began to espouse a tory interest against the whiggism of The 
Leeds Mercury. The Intelligencer 
always referred to the Mercury’s 
editor as “ The great liar of the 


became The Yorkshire Post, a daily 
instead of a weekly, and gradually 
assumed its present position of the 
leading Conservative morning paper 
*twixt Trent and- Tweed. This has 
“been largely due to a series of 
first-class editors—Pebody, J. S. R. 
Philips, Arthur Mann, ‘and its pre- 
sent editor, Sir Linton Andrews. 
Sir Linton is known to many who 
never see The Yorkshire Post 
through his broadcasts on current 
affairs and his work on the Press 
Council. And the newspaper itself 
has, from time to time, become, so 
to speak, a national. 

‘In 1939, for instance, this tory 
newspaper stood up and criticised 
the tory Prime Minister for his 
policy at Munich. Again, as early 
as 1948, during what has been 
called the west’s “honeymoon ” 
with Russia, The Yorkshire Post 
spoke of the Iron Curtain almost 
visibly coming down over Czecho- 
slovakia. But it is as a great 
regional paper that The Yorkshire 
Post stands out, a newspaper with 
a special relationship to its 
readers. It is indeed part of the 
life of the north in a way that no 
national paper can be. It gives a 
full coverage of world news, but it is also very much concerned with 
the special interests of Yorkshire—its mining, woollen industry, and 
agriculture, and also with its cultural life. The Yorkshire Post has 
always been an arbiter of taste for northern readers in music, books, 
and art. It has reflected northern tastes, but it has also often led them 
and moulded them. Long may it do so’. 


The ‘ Cornish Riviera’ 
leaving Paddington on its jubilee run to Penzance on July 1 


JUBILEE OF A TRAIN 

The Cornish Riviera Express, which first ran from Paddington to 
Penzance in July 1904, has just celebrated its jubilee. C. R. CLINKER 
spoke about its history in a talk in the West of England Home Service. 
*On the last day of November 110 years ago’, he said, ‘a special 
train behind the engine “ Achilles” glided smoothly out of Paddington 
‘station at 4.50 in the morning on its way to Exeter. Fortunately for 
posterity, its few passengers included an accurate chronicler of every- 
day experiences, and so we have a detailed record of the journey. Stop- 
ping at Reading, Swindon, Bristol, and Wellington to replenish the 


_engine’s coal and water supplies, the train reached St. David’s station, 


Exeter, at 9.25. The 194 miles had taken 4 hours 35 minutes—an 
average speed of 42 miles an hour. A remarkable achievement. 


@ * The railway was not yet opened beyond Exeter, but our traveller’s 
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express, drawn by the locomotive ‘ King Henry II’, 
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business was pressing. He wasted no time in setting off for Cornwall 
by post chaise—much the most expensive form of travel in pre-railway 
days—and reached St. Austell at 6.20 in the evening. His first-class 
railway fare was £2 10s. but the 78-mile road trip had cost £15 4s. 6d. 
—that is, 3s. 10d. a mile. With an hour and a half at Exeter, to swallow 
a hasty breakfast, he had taken 134 hours to reach St. Austell. 

“Such were the conditions of travel to be endured by those who had 
business in Cornwall. Small wonder the county was regarded as remote 
—almost a foreign land—a feeling also common to Cornishmen who 
had to travel up-country. Indeed, it was not until Brunel’s masterpiece, 
the Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash, was opened in 1859 that Cornwall 
was linked by rail with the rest of the country. Even so, the section 
below: Truro was of narrower gauge than the remainder of the main 
line and ‘carriages could not be 
worked through between London 
and Penzance until after the track 
was altered in March 1867. The 
journey took 12 hours. 

“The running of fast trains to 
the west was hampered by a com- 
pulsory stop of 10 minutes at Swin- 
don for refreshments. This was an 
agreement with the lessee of the 
station dining room there and went 
back to 1841. It could not be 
shaken off and the Great Western 
had to buy out the lease in 1895. 
The food and drink supplied at 
Swindon had been a source of com- 
plaints for many years—watery 
soup, Banbury cakes hard and dry, 
stale pork pies, and coffee indistin- 
guishable from weak tea were all 
synonymous with Swindon in the 
"forties and ’fifties. 

‘In spite of the high-sounding 
names by which its two principal 
trains—the “Flying Dutchman” 
and the “Zulu ”—were generally 
known, the Great Western was a 
lethargic line in the matter of 
speed. But in 1888 the great awak- 
ening started. At the end of May 
1904 the Great Western announced 
that on July 1 they would put on 
a new train leaving Paddington at 
10.10 a.m., running without stop 
to Plymouth in 4 hours 25 minutes 
and reaching Penzance in 7 hours— 
a great contrast with the tedious 12-hour journey of 35 years before. 
This new train was run, of course, on the old main line via Bristol, the 
present route through Westbury being not then completed. A prize 
of three guineas was offered for a suitable name for the new train. 
From nearly 2,000 entries the company’s general manager, James 
Inglis, selected “Cornish Riviera Express” suggested by two com- 
petitors who shared the prize. Thus was the world-famous train born. 

“But there was still more progress to come. The new main line to 
the west, passing Newbury, Westbury, and Castle Cary, rejoining fhe 
old one before Taunton, was finished and opened in July 1906. To it 
the “ Cornish Riviera ” was transferred, shortening the run by 20 miles 
and altering its departure time to 10.30 a.m.—at which it has remained 
ever since, except for the war years. 

‘With the coming of larger engines in 1927, the train was speeded 
up to run the 2253 miles to North Road station, Plymouth, in 4 hours 
—an average of 56.4 miles an hour. This may not sound a very impres- 
sive speed, but taking into account the long rise to the Somerset-Devon 
border after Wellington and the frightful gradients needed to cross the 
valleys of South Devon between Newton Abbot and Plymouth, it was 
—and still is—a notable achievement with a train weighing well over 
400 tons. It must be remembered too, that this was not an achievement 
on paper, but in practice day after day, summer and winter alike. Our 
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traveller of 1844, wrapped in his great coat and travelling rug would 
have been astonished to think he could reach St. Austell comfortably 
in time for tea—a mere 6 hours from London’. 


REVISITING RICHMOND 
‘J walked along the river, towards Richmond ’, said JANET DUNBAR in 
a Home Service talk. ‘ It was a sunny, blowy day, and there were half a 
dozen little sailing dinghies out, tacking from one side of the stream 
to the other, skimming round the cruisers and other craft anchored in 
the middle. 

‘ The towpath here looks exactly as it did in the eighteenth century: 
you pass old walls, old gardens, old houses, and trees with boles that 
you could not span with outstretched arms, they are so wide. I live in one 


W. L. opencer 


Riverside scene at Richmiond, Surrey, in the eighteenth 
century and, right, today 


of the lanes running up from the river, and here 
was a familiar sight: watermen painting boats, 
children throwing bread to the swans, gulls wheel- 
ing and diving and stealing what crumbs they could. 
I suddenly remembered a seventeenth-century print 
T had seen of two little girls in Queen Anne’s reign, 
Stretching out their hands to feed the waterfowl, at 
what might have been this very place. 

“Up Water Lane I walked next: and it is well 
named, for when the high tides come, the water 
washes up this lane, and the houses on the towpath 
are glad of the protecting walls they have had built 
in their gardens. Up Water Lane I went, and round 
by a pastrycook’s that makes Maids of Honour 
cakes—and I wondered if it were really true that 
the recipe for those cheese-cakes had indeed been 
invented by one of the Princess Caroline’s ladies-in- 
waiting; she had lived in Maids of Honour Row 
down on Richmond Green 200 years ago. And was 
it true that an enterprising baker had paid £1,000 
for the recipe? I had always liked that legend—and I also liked the 
poem some eighteenth-century wag made about it. . . I know only the 
last two verses: 

But let us speak of him, that man of sweets, 

Of buns and tarts, preserves and patties savory, 

Who gives the folks at Richmond luscious treats, 
He really must have been a man of bravery! 


For lo! he gave for one-small recipe, 

And. sure he must be deemed a splendid donor, 

A sum that well might solace you or me, 

One thousand pounds to make a Maid of Honor. 
On, up the Hill I walked: and it was pleasant to walk, and not to hurry, 
as most of us do in the towns where we live: so that we see nothing 
but the people getting in our way, Today I was walking with my eyes 
open, and an unexpected feeling of unhurry and relaxation. I seemed 
to be carrying the repose of the old prints with me—past the buses, 
and boys whistling on loaded bicycles, and people darting out of this 
shop and durting into that. 

“I came to the end of the shops. Soon there began long terraces of 
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houses, climbing the Hill. They are no longer family houses: people 
no longer have families of a size to fill them, or the money to keep them 
up. They are private hotels; or they have been turned into bed-sitting 
rooms and flatlets; or they have bten divided into chambers for archi- 


tects and other professional men. They are generally a little faded 


looking, but they have something that is not very noticeable in the new 
parts of a town—they have dignity ’. 


BRITISH HALLMARKS IN THE U.S.A. 
All objects made of gold or silver in this country have to carry a 
hallmark, but the same thing does not apply in all other countries, and 
recently there have been complaints that in America some of the 
standard British hallmarks were being copied and used as trade marks. 
Now it has been announced that the State Depart- 
ment in Washington and the Patent Office in 
London have had talks and have arranged that the 
various Assay Offices in Britain, which for hundreds 
of years have possessed the right to use hallmarks, 
can now apply to register these in America as trade 
marks, so that they cannot be copied any more. Mrs. 
Mona CurRAN, director of the National Jewellers’ 
Association, spoke about the use. of hallmarks in 
‘Radio Newsreel ’. > 

‘ The law requires that gold and silver plate shall 
not be sold in this country until it has been brought 
to the Assay Office, found to be up to standard and 
then hallmarked ’, she said. ‘So reports that hall- 
marks were being copied by American firms 
naturally raised very serious concern in Britain, 
because British hallmarks have been a guarantee of 
excellence for centuries. The practice of hallmark- 
ing was first recognised officially in the reign of 
Edward I. A. statute of 1300 provided that no 
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article of gold or silver should be sold until tested and struck with 
the Leopard’s Head. This was known as the King’s Mark, and was 
at first the only mark required. Later, the Leopard’s Head became 
the mark for London, and the other Assay Offices, in Chester, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birmingham, and Sheffield, each adopted their 
own particular town mark. It was also decided, in the reign of 
Edward III, that every goldsmith should have a mark of his own to 
be struck beside the town mark. Another mark introduced, in the reign 
of Edward IV, was a letter to indicate the date the mark was struck. 

‘One firm in the United States had a trade mark in the form of an 
anchor, and an anchor is the town mark for the city of Birmingham. 
The firm’s name begins with a G, and G is the date letter for 1830. 
So when this American firm stamped on their silverware the letter G 
next to an anchor, they produced something very like a British hallmark. 
If this happened in Britain, that firm could have been proceeded against, 


but hallmarks are not recognised in the United States. So a number of — 


British Assay Offices said they were willing to register their hallmarks in 


the United States as trade marks, and as the result of the negotiations 
this procedure will now be possible’, 9. - ~ 
so i“ } 
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a 2 HOMAS MANN has ees that Freud’s lonely task might 
"? _ have been lightened if he had known more of the earlier 
mar writers on the unconscious mind. But here Mann’s insight is 


ig by earlier speculation. Towards the end of his life Freud 
re red to two of his greatest predecessors who had also emphasised 
the importance of the unconscious: ‘The far-reaching agreement 
be jin psycho-analysis and Schopenhauer’s philosophy... . cannot be 
traced to my knowing his work. I read Schopenhauer very ‘late i in life’. 
And then: ‘Nietzsche . . . whose anticipations and- insights often 
coincide most remarkably with the laborious conclusions of psycho- 
analysis, I have long avoided for that very reason; I was less concerned 
_ with Pee than with cous ieg my impartiality ’. 


\ 


Early Speeplation’ 

_ Indeed, Freud’s achievement can only be. understood when we realise 
that the conception of the unconscious mind had been in the air for 
nearly a century and that what Freud did was to make it more definite 

and, above all, to exploit it in a practical technique. His influence 
would not have been so immediate or far-reaching had his work been, 
~ based on an entirely new idea. Yet Freud himself did not ‘realise—at 
least until late in life—the extent to which earlier speculation had 
"prepared the idea of unconscious mental processes and thus made his 
own work possible. 

‘In 1898 when he was starting to develop his theory of the un- 


Spans by Theodor Lipps fifteen years earlier: 
We maintain not merely the existence of unconscious mental | Processes 
te “beside the conscious ones. We postulate further that unconscious pro- 
Er cesses are the basis of the conscious ones and accompany them. 
ee Conscious processes rise out of the unconscious. when conditions: are 
_ favourable and then sink back into the unconscious. 
_ In a letter to his friend Fliess, written on August 31, 1898, soon 
after ‘reading that passage, Freud reveals some disappointment at 
discovering that his own basic assumptions had already been so clearly 
expressed. At that time he was forty-two, and was just entering on his 
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crucial moment in his development he did not know that the same 
_ ideas had been formulated, in some cases with greater detail and 
‘precision, by at least twenty philosophers and psychologists—to say 
nothing of the poets—in Germany and England between 1800 and 
1880. Freud once stated that “psycho-analysis grew on a narrowly 
restricted basis ’, but that mistaken view was due to the fact that, as 
his biographer Ernest Jones. says, he was ‘ ill informed in the field of 
x contemporary psychology’. The basis of his work was actually much 
broader than he knew. 
ay Freud’s characteristic ideas all rested on the underlying conception 
d of unconscious mental processes. And his work achieved a world-wide 
response in his lifetime only because a long tradition of interest in 
_ the unconscious mind had already led to the wide acceptance of this 
- idea amongst philosophers and psychologists, But a healthy instinct 
_ kept rev from ering this work. 


\ 
Bo 
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FD to the unconscious aspects of mental activities can be 


ie: divine principle in the human mind of which the individual is 
normally unconscious and only becomes aware in moments of inspira- 


tion, And Pascal is not far from Freud when he says ‘the heart 
_ has its reasons which reason does not know’. But Freud was a scientist, 
and the continuous tradition of scientific interest in the unconscious 
‘mind begins with Leibniz, around 1700. 

ready a century earlier many thinkers in western Europe had 
so vividly aware of themselves as conscious, perceiving, and 
individuals that they needed a new word to express this fact. 


Thus the word ‘conscious’ 


surely at fault. For Freud’s theoretical conceptions could arise © 
"naturally from his clinical observations only if his mind was not pre- _ 


conscious mind, Freud underlined the following passage in a book — one a : P 
one dynamic principle, a universal unconscious, for the use of reason 


tradition. 


most productive period. The phrasing of this letter shows that at this 


~ traced far back. For example, the Christian mystics believed that there © 
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entered the English: language in 1601, 
and ‘consciousness’ in 1632. For Descartes and Locke mind was 
necessarily conscious, and thought co-extensive with consciousness. But 
Leibniz held that there was no reason for thought to stop just because 
one does: not perceive it; there may be gradations of awareness, with 
small perceptions below the main threshold. From this point there is - 
an unbroken path of development to Freud’s conquest. of the un- 
conscious mind. The word ‘unconscious’ first appears in English in 
1712. So, rathet paradoxically, the challenge to the supremacy of con- 
scious reason began in the century of rationalism. 

Leibniz’s idea lay relatively dormant through the eighteenth century 
and then, suddenly, in the early and middle decades of the nineteenth, 
two factors.drew attention to it and by the eighteen-seventies and 
eighties the unconscious mind was the subject of widespread discussion 
amongst psychologists and philosophers in several countries. The first of 
these factors was the romantic movement in literature and speculative 
philosophy, reinforced by the first translations of eastern thought. In 
German philosophy the most influential figures developing the idea of 
unconscious processes were Schelling, Schopenhauer, Carus, and von 
Hartmann. Von Hartmann’s famous work, The Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, is often treated with scorn as being nothing but vague 
generalisations, though it contains an astonishing number of anticipa- 
tions of present-day ideas. 

These writers tended to neglect detailed facts and sought to identify 
at one stroke the general character of unconscious processes, either 
in the individual mind or in nature as a whole—though here the term 
‘unconscious ’ acquires a different meaning. This attempt to substitute 


applied to the facts of conscious perception was anti-classical, anti- 
European, and anti-Enlightenment. For it challenged the belief in the 
autonomy of human reason, which was the heart of the European 


} 


‘Rich Territory of the Me’ 
Here is an example of this attitude, taken from the German romantic 
auithor, Jean Paul, and written about 1820: 
Our measurements of the rich territory of the Me are far too small 
and narrow when we omit the immense realm of the Unconscious, 
_ this real interior Africa in every sense. Nothing is left for the 
_ receptacle and throne of the vital energies but the great seo of the 
Unconscious in the soul itself. 


Apart from the romantic movement; there was a second factor which 


drew attention to the unconscious mind during the period from 1800 ~ 


to 1880: the advance of psychology. This science was from one point 


_ of view directly opposed to the romantic movement. While the romantics 


deserted systematic reason and were happy to plunge into a sea of 
emotion, the scientific psychologists started from the facts of conscious 
perception, but were forced, as though against their will, to admit.a 
background of unconscious processes. To establish a causal continuity 
in the mental life they found it necessary to assume various unconscious 
factors, such as unconscious memories, perceptions, and motives. This 
developing scientific tradition links Leibniz with Freud through Herbart, 
Wundt, Fechner, Lipps, and others. Freud is known to have’ been 
‘directly influenced by Fechner and Lipps, and Ernest Jones suggests 
how Herbart’s dynamic theory of repression and conflict in the un- 
conscious may have indirectly guided the development of Freud’s ideas. 
It is easy to exaggerate the contrast between the speculative philoso- 
phers with their vague generalisations and the scientific psychologists 
concentrating on detailed facts. For both played an indispensable role 
in the advance of psychology. Speculation prepared the idea of the 
unconscious and so marked out in advance the line which was followed 
later by the scientists. The two attitudes are complementary rather than 
opposed. Indeed, they may be regarded as two extremés between which 
every thinker finds his place, according to his emphasis on dynamic 
generalisations or on detailed facts. Freud’s genius lay in his ability to 
combine in a fertile balance the two aspects: dynamism and detail. 


' 


The specdianee philosophers either failed: ‘the ‘dynamic unconscious 
with enthusiasm or rejected it with disapproval. For Schelling, Carus, 


and von Hartmann the doctrine of the unconscious was a religion—the 
unconscious processes were regarded as essentially creative, the sian ait ie 
_ of everything that we value—while for Schopenhauer the unconscious ~ 
will was almost the source of all evil. The psychologists, on the other 


hand, adopted a neutral attitude and treated the unconscious as a fact 

of nature like any other, though this detachment was not always easy 

mh for Freud, who was shocked by some of his discoveries. 

+ We should not exaggerate the novelty of the ideas which colour our 
minds today. I find it useful to recall what had already been thought 
and written more than 100 years ago: ‘ In all, even the commonest and 
miost everyday (human) production there co-operates with the conscious 
an unconscious activity’. That is Schelling, about 1815. The opening 
sentence of Carus’ book, Psyche, published in 1846, ‘reads: “The key 
to the understanding of the conscious mental life lies in the realm of 
the unconscious ’. Schopenhauer echoes the same idea, and in 1850 

“speculates that ‘ conscious thought proceeds on the surface of the brain 
and unconscious thought in the.inner substance ’ 

Because the early German work on the unco=scious is well known, 
one might think that the unconscious was a German invention. It is less 
widely realised that in Britain, where the sciences of psychology and 
psysiology were so active, there was from 1840 to 1880 a vigorous 
school of thought which took for granted the existence of unconscious 
mental activities. I would like, for instance, to quote a sentence written 
in 1845: 

The sphere of our conscious “modifications is only a small circle in 
the centre of a far wider sphere of action and passion, of which we are 
only conscious through its effects. x 

That is Sir William Hamilton, the Scottish philosopher, ina sacdision 
of the arguments for and against the assumption of an unconscious 
mind. A few years later J. D. Morell, in his Elements of Physiology, 
suggested that a line cannot be drawn between the organic and the 
psychical forces, and that it is only by a mental fiction that we distin- 

guish the conscious processes so sharply from the unconscious. In 1860 

Thomas Laycock, in his Mind and Brain, went so far as to say: 

No general fact is so well established by the experience of mankind, 

OF sO universally accepted as a guide in the affairs of pie: as ua of 
unconscious life and action. = 

Like Hamilton, Laycock gives a lucid analysis of the case pro and 

_ contra unconscious mental states. About the same time Carpenter intro- 
- duced the physiological term ‘ unconscious cerebration’, which was 

* ater to find an echo in Henry James’ phrase: ‘the deep well of un- 

conscious cerebration’. And in 1867 Henry Maudsley, who is: remem- 

bered in the name of the Maudsley Hospital, summarised this English 
approach in his Physiology and Pathology. of the Mind, where he said: 


The most important part of mental action, the essential process’ ‘on 


which thinking depends, is unconscious mental activity. 


This leads on to William James and to F. H. Myers’ * subliminal oelf : 
These are not isolated thinkers but links in a continuous tradition in’ 

which each writer develops the ideas of his predecessors. The charac- 

teristic feature in this school is the assumption that there is an under- 


lying coatinuity between the organic or physiological processes and the. 


activities of mind. Physiology and psychology are here regarded as 
_ over-lapping branches of one comprehensive science : of difes> 355 


— 


Unconscious Organie Memory 


decade 1870-1880 three workers, Hering, Samuel Butler, and’ Laycock. 


independently developed the idea of an unconcious - organic menoy 


possessed by all living things. Hering wrote: > 


' Memory is a faculty not only of our conscious states, but: als Ga 
much more so, of our unconscious ones. - The bond of union : 
-which connects the individual phenomena of our consciousness lies in 
our unconscious world. 


This idea of organic memory reappeared in Bergson’ s Matter and 
Memory, published in 1896, 


_So it is clear that when Lipps wrote that passage. “which Ae 


marked, for example that ‘ unconscious processes are the basis of the 
conscious ones and accompany them’, he was repeating what many 
others had said before him. I have stressed” the work in Germany and. 
England, but there were also parallels and echoes in France. . 


Nietzsche, with a3 ncineeiee results of the science of ages 


_ in the human i 59 with the a. — of ee — 


_ the tactical concept of European integration on the twin bases of France — 
_ and Germany. Many Germans have begun to think in terms of an 


_ of distrust in the Western Powers to compass either of these thitigs SF 
Ever since St. Keeani the working of memory had bean linked 


with unconscious factors, and with the development of biology during 
the nineteenth century this idea acquired a new significance. In the © 


-Manteuffel. It might even become part of a reunited G 


; wrote one , Col 


. up the Germans bd PES be.a.good 


ae to ae Meira re age, WNictzuche was 
of intuitions ie ua Freud remarked—cl acy. 


All our conscious munives are aaperkeel i 
stands the conflict of our instincts and conditions. . 
activity is unconscious, our conscious ‘imps. along ai 


pce by Schelling, je Schobennanet von “Has 
bined an nackte eet panoele ‘the on ae of: an aan ‘vital 


analysis with a dynamic mystique. —Third Progromme We Rc ae 
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Soca results in Germany. The first has been a turning away from 


American or British alliance, and Dien Bien Phu and the fall ‘of 
M. Laniel gave these thoughts immense impetus. Less constructively 
minded Germans have been semi-panicked and Bonn is humming with 


aa oot 


talk of resignations, if and when the Adenauer policies break down. — 


In the second place, non-ratification of the agreements has led many > 
Germans to question the original western reasons for wanting German — 
rearmament. Thus, ex-General Egan-Krieger writes that the French _ 
want a screen of fighting men to the east of the Rhine and the British — 
want a big German defence budget in order to limit competition in a 
the world’s export markets. The Americans are considered honest but» 


obsessed with the fear that a neutral Germany might ‘team up’ with © 


Russia. ‘The actual division of Germany’, writes one newspaperman, ~ ; 
‘does not lose an American any sleep. No more did the division of — 
Korea. And neither England nor France wants a united Germany of | ee 


_70,000,000 people *. Such arguments suggest to the German mind that ~ 


their. defence contribution of twelve divisions was not even designed to ; : 
be effective. = _—- ‘ 
* Another consequence of Searkrauibenion bis fot the ‘ddetopmede of. 
the ‘indivisible Germany’ movement headed by Minister for All- oe 
German Affairs, Herr Kaiser. This movement, which contains apostles, — 
like Egan-Krieger or Karl Silex, editor of the Deutsche Kommentare, _ 
of a German ‘policy for Germany’s sake, should not be underrated. It 2 


was founded ‘on June 14. On the same day Herr Kaiser voiced its first 


political demand that Professor Heuss should be re-elected Federal — 


President next month in Berlin. On the very next day Dr. Adenauer, — 


who had opposed: this demand since it was first made a fortnight earlier - 
by the. Free Democrats, gave his assent. The new shomesniant fowtaeet 


os indivisible Germany will foster hopes of four-zone reunification and of 4 
the re-winning of the eastern provinces. Its existence is an expression — <i 


There is an unhappy atmosphere in Bonn today, and it will continie). e 


~until the ‘Western Powers make up their minds what they are going to 


do with the Federal Republic. Germans long ago tired of the declama- _ xa 
tions, made with a parrot-like impartiality, that there is no alternative 
to E.D.C. The Federal Republic could, of course, be accepted into Nato 

or it could join the ‘coalition army’ proposed by ex-General von 


Greater Switzerland. ‘ Give us back our unity now that the 


ie to the Deutsche .Kommer 
abi that we: know ia we are as 
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The Total Eclipse of the Sun 


By M. A. 


TOTAL eclipse is an awe-inspiring sight even for those who 
know what to expect. In primitive times eclipses won or lost 
battles, shook kingdoms and frightened rulers to death. You 
will remember that St. John, in the book of the Revelation, 


: ‘could find no more awful portent to herald the Day of Judgement than 


which will be_visible in Northern Canada and 
a Alaska. Each of these aris takes many centufies 


‘This being so, we can imagine how great a man 


‘interval of the Saros. After such a period the 


‘11 days .previously. Eighteen years, 11 days 


a total eclipse. ‘The sun became black as sack-cloth of hair’ is a vivid 
description of the appearance during the brief minutes of totality. * And 
the heaven departed as‘a scroll when it is rolled together’. The man 
who wrote these things most certainly had seen the daylight sky engulfed, 
as the moon’s shadow swept across the earth during the total phase. 
Even as late as 1715, the Astronomer Royal, Edmund Halley, con- 


sidered it necessary to issue a broadsheet, its purpose being to forewarn 


the people of southern England of the total eclipse i in April of that year. 
This is what he said: 


The like Eclipse having not for many Ages been seen in the Southern 
parts of Great Britain, I thought it not improper to give the Publick an 
Account thereof, that the suddain darkness wherein the Stars will be 
visible about the Sun, may give no surprize to 
the People, who would, if unadvertized, be apt 
to look upon it as Ominous, and to Interpret it 
as portending evill to our Sovereign Lord King” 
George and his Government, which God 
preserve. 


he was who first showed how eclipses could be 
predicted, and what an impression he must have 
created upon his contemporaries. Such a man 
was Thales of Miletus, who, according to the 
historian Herodotus, accurately foretold the 
eclipse of 585 B.c. If this is correct, then Thales 
must have possessed knowledge—gained perhaps 
from the Egyptians or Chaldeans—of the eclipse 
cycle, what we now call the Saros. A solar eclipse can occur only at 
the time of new moon. But there is a further necessary condition. The 


‘moon’s path in the sky is inclined at a small angle to the path of the 


sun, which we call the ecliptic. In its monthly progress through the 
heavens the moon crosses the ecliptic in two points which are referred to 
as the nodes. For an eclipse to be possible the moon must be new at the 
same time as it is near one of these nodes—the points of intersection. 
Otherwise, if the moon is far from a node, the 
conical shadow loses itself in space, falling either 
above or below the earth, so that no eclipse can 
be seen. 

The interval new moon to new moon is 293 
days. The nodes, that is the intersection points 
ofthe two paths, move slowly round the ecliptic, 
so that the sun catches up on a node in somewhat 
less than a year, namely 3464 days. The lowest 
common multiple of these two periods is’ 18 
years, 11 days, and®8 hours, and this is the 


same eclipse repeats itself and returns to the 
same latitude as before. Owing to the odd eight 
hours, however, it does not’ recur in the same 
longitude but 120 degrees—that is to say, one- 
third of a rotation—further west. 

Nowadays, more precise methods of prediction 
are available, but the Saros still retains its useful- 
ness. Let me give you an example of how it 
operates. The recent eclipse of June 30 had as 
its forerunner one of similar duration, the shadow 
of which passed across the Ionian Islands, 
Siberia, and Japan on June 19, 1936—18 years 


ahead brings us to the eclisse of July 10, 1972, 


Illustration showing the track of the moon’s 
shadow, April 22, 1715, from the broadsheet 
issued by Edmund Halley, warning the people 
of southern England of the forthcoming eclipse 

By courtesy of the Royal Astronomical Society 
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ve of the track of the moon’s shadow on June 30, 1954. 
The dotted line shows position of maximum auroral zone; 
X marks the position of the aircraft in which Dr. Ellison 
observed the eclipse during totality. (Left) Drawing 
showing appearance of the outer extended coronal rays 


to run its course; and many cycles are running con- 
currently, providing us with the several eclipses of 
both sun and moon visible each year. 

Total eclipses are by no means rare events; we 
have, on the average, rather more than one in every two years. But so 
narrow is the track of the moon’s shadow—usually about 100 miles wide 
—that the chances of seeing a total eclipse from any given locality are 
small. In the British Isles, for example, there were two visible in the 
eighteenth century; none at all in the nineteenth; and there are three 
in the present century, if we include the recent eclipse the path of 
which traversed the little island of Unst in the Shetlands. 

Conditions. are most favourable for a long 
eclipse if the moon is at its least distance and 
the sun at its greatest distance from the earth. 
Such an eclipse will be visible in India in the 
year 2168, when the solar photosphere will be 
blotted out for 74 minutes—the longest eclipse 
in human history. On the other hand, if the 
moon is far from the earth at the time, the cone 
of the lunar shadow peters out in space some 
thousands of miles above the earth’s surface, 
and we see only an annular eclipse, that is, a ring 
of sunlight remains visible round the moon at the 
greatest phase. 

Let us come to the reasons which motivate the 
astronomers. In particular, why were expeditions 
from many countries.equipped and sent out to 
observe the eclipse of June 30 along the track 
of totality where it crossed the United States, 
Canada, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, and Russia? 
I suppose we might give a general answer as 
follows: the sun is the one star in the whole 
universe whose surface we can see. All the other 
stars, even the nearest and the largest, are so 
remote that the great 200-inch telescope on 
Mount Palomar can reveal them only as points 
of light. But here, on our very door-step, is a 
typical star, whose atmosphere we can study 
in minute detail, and whose visible activity 
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- provides us with valuable Bach to the behaviour of the millions of other 


stars that populate our galaxy. 


Like any other star, the sun is a ball of hot gas. It is nearly 


- 1,000,000 miles in diameter. The solar surface, that is the deepest layer. 


in this gas to which our vision can penetrate, is known as the photo- 
sphere. Its temperature is close to 6,000 degrees: from the photosphere 


we receive almost all our light and heat. Everything above this level 


is referred to as the sun’s atmosphere. First, we have the chromosphere, 


about 10,000 miles in depth, so-called because of its characteristic red 


earlier values were not as concordant as the importan 
‘requires. So Professor Finlay-Freundlich of St. And 


colour caused by the presence of glowing hydrogen gas. The tempera- 


ture at this level is uncertain ; the high value of 30,000 degrees, obtained 


in 1940, is still in doubt. Several of the expeditions to Sweden, 
including that led by Professor Redman of Cambridge, have been 
attacking this problem. Their method was to photograph the spectrum 


of the chromosphere under high dispersion in order to deduce the 


persis: from the widths of the spectral lines. 


Studying the Corona 

Above the chromosphere is the outer ies A of fe: sun, the 
corona, which extends far out into space. The study of the corona is of 
great interest for two reasons. First, we recognise that it is the hottest 
matter anywhere in the visible universe, its temperature being close to 
1,000,000 degrees. The centres of the sun and stars may be hotter, 
but we have no hope of seeing inside. Secondly, it is within the corona 
that the solar radio waves originate, waves that are now being recorded 
continuously on the earth by means of radio telescopes. 


- within the auroral zone, at a point in latitude 63 °N, longitude 25oN 


The light of the corona is exceedingly faint; even its most lebihious . 


inner regions are only one-millionth part as bright as the sun’s surface. Here, to the South. of Iceland. we emerged, as the forecasters had ~ 
: > 


So without an eclipse we cannot see the corona at all near ground level, 
because its faint luminosity is lost in the brilliant halo of light scattered 


round the sun by dust particles, suspended in our own atmosphere. 


There is much less dust at a height of 10,000 feet; but evén from 


mountain tops only the inner corona can be seen and studied by means. 


of Lyot’s instrument, the coronagraph. At a total eclipse, a small cone 


of our atmosphere, about 100 miles in diameter, is shielded from direct 


sunlight by the moon. So, for a few minutes, this halo of scattered 


light vanishes from the air above us. During these precious moments, 


while the coronal light is uncontaminated by unwanted radiations, the — 


most precise records of its spectrum, internal motions, an a 
distribution-can be made. 


The coronal matter near the sun is highly: ionised, that is to say, its” 


atoms are split up into ions and free electrons. Indeed, ‘we see the 


corona by sunlight which these electrons scatter in all directions. Further — 


out, its composition is different; the particles here are larger and are 


believed to consist of interplanetary dust. Dr. Blackwell, of Cambridge, — 
has been investigating the sizes of these particles by measuring the 
relative brightness of the outer corona in different wavelengths, because 


the spectral composition of scattered light depends upon the particle 
size. 

It seems probable that the corona has no sharp. outer boundary 
but extends to great distances from the sun, merging gradually into that 
band of faint luminosity that we observe in the twilight sky, the zodiacal 
light. Some beautiful experiments, indicating the extension of the 
corona, were recently Carried out by Mr. Martin Ryle and his radio- 
astronomer colleagues at the Cavendish Laboratory. Each year in June 
the sun and the corona pass in front of one of the bright radio stars in 
the constellation Taurus, and it was expected that the radio waves 
reaching the earth from the star would be deflected by their passage 
through the electrons in the corona, with the result that the star signals 
would diminish in strength at these times. Surprisingly, long before 


¥ 


yo 


~ brightness. ; 
in the astro-dome, scanning the heavens through filters designed to pick = 
-up the faintest glow of an aurora. 


the seconds, and as our eyes became better adapted to the dark we 


the sun came into line with the radio star the signals began to fade, ~ 


indicating that there are appreciable numbers of coronal electrons even 
some 10,000,000 miles out from the sun. 


The zodiacal light is not usually visible during totality, because the — 


sky is never completely dark. Indeed, the corona provides illumination — 


equivalent to that of the full moon. So in order to observe the 
zodiacal light a party of American astronomers, from the Yerkes 


Observatory, forewent their view of the eclipse itself. They stationed 


themselves at a point on the extension of the eclipse track, where the —o 


eclipsed sun and the corona would be just below the horizon, while 
the earth’s atmosphere above their heads would still be within the 


moon’s shadow. They hoped in this way to measure the brightness of. 


~ elated at having | 


‘compare aes ‘positions with those on a | 
‘the sky, taken with the same camera at 


‘Royal Greenwich Observatory had a pincers objective. — 


‘The zone of greatest auroral activity encircles the earth’s 


had all but ‘vanished, - 
sea. Three or four. minutes before. totality the moon’s shadow could - 


outward displacements of the stars shou 
Einstein theory as on the Newtonian theory. 
since 1919, have confirmed Einstein’s view rather 
such measurements are beset with many possibilities . E 


has repeated his experiments in Sweden, where anoth 
os it 
the region where. displays of ithe aurora “borealis are ‘most. 


axis point in North Greenland at a distance of 23 degrees from 
And this is one of the facts from which we infer that the dani 
luminosity of the aurora arises from charged particles of solar ori 
that are guided in along the lines of force of the earth’s magn ’ 
field. Along” ‘ans’ narrow. ma aurorae are visible almost ass clear 
night. £7 
Does the aurora + alae occur in daylight? And, if 80, are its arcs ‘snd A 
rays similar to those we see at night-time? These were some of the 
questions we had hoped to answer by our flight to observe totality — 


some 150 miles south-west of Reykjavik. Pies 
Leaving Scotland at an early hour, we flew through a belt of ‘pad 
weather until we had reached a point 500 miles out over the Atlantic. © 


promised, into a brilliant, cloudless sky. All the time the unobscured 
portion of the sun was becoming smaller and smaller, and the navigators 
were busy making: their final checks of positinr: Ten minutes before — 


wards so that the shadow should overtake us. 

From a height of 8,000 feet the panorama of sea and sky was 1s magnifi- — 
cent. Two hundred miles away to the north-east we could see Mount 
Heckla and the glaciers of Iceland still bathed in sunshine. South of — 
us, at an elevation of 45 degrees was the sun itself, now reduced to a — 
hair-fine crescent, and shining in a sky from which the daylight blue a 
elow us an ocean of clouds and patches of dark — 


craft in to the central line of the shadow track, aad meat to fly east- 3 


es 


- be seen racing in from the western horizon, deep indigo-blue i in colour. a 
And. from either side of the shadow a narrow band of: lurid orange — 
light tan round the horizon to the south and to the north. The a 
planet Venus shone out. high in the south-east as. the RE 


departed wants er rials 


SS my 


Quek for the Daylight / ee or aca 

Then, as the last spark of sunlight was blotted out Shs saladaee : 
enveloped us. At the same time a silver ring of light began to glow 
with increasing brightness round the jet-black ‘disk of the moon. Here, 
at last, was the. corona coming into view! All our drill, which had 
been rehearsed for weeks beforehand, was now put to. the test: photo- — 
graphs of the corona, observations of its polarisation, measures of pds 
Mr. James Paton, our expert on the aurora, had his head 


_ Would ouf®excitement permit us — 
to accomplish what had been planned? The stop-watches ticked away 


a rane ~— ar pre 


could trace out the long streamers of the corona further and further — 
from the moon’s limb; one extended four diameters: to the east and 
another three to the west. - Sere 

But time was now fags a to run out; after two minutes fii 


‘We had failed in 


with the moon’ s ing 


the zodiacal. light in a black sky ai points, hese nearer to the sun than -_retur 


has been possible before. 


New attempts were made at this is to measure the bending of a 


f 
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The Challenge of the ‘Windsor Royal’ 


By JOHN GREEN 


\IFTEEN years ago the Royal Agricultural ‘Society of England 
was celebrating its centenary on the same show ground in 
Windsor Great Park. I can well remember the forebodings of 
war and that end-of-the-century atmosphere that seemed 

emphasised by the double regalism of a Royal at Windsor. In those 
days the foreign visitor was the exception; the presence of some 
Australians was talked about in the Members’ Pavilion, and the Argen- 
tine cattle judge was accepted as a symbol of the supremacy of British 
livestock on the pampas. My personal impression was that the oak 
trees in the Great Park 
seemed brittle and the mas- 
sif of the Castle in the back- 
ground eminently pre- 
Raphaelite. The character of 
British farming was much as 
Coke of Norfolk had left it— 
genial landlords, submissive 
‘agents, and devoted herds- 
men. This then was_ the 
‘Academy’ of 1939, or, as 
the press prefer banally to 
call the Royal, ‘the shop- 
window of British agricul- 
ture ’. 
The keynote of the show 
this year has been the pre- 
sence of some 3,000 overseas 
visitors, the organisation of 
whose hospitality has been 
increasingly undertaken in 
post-war years. And today 
everything seems‘ younger at 
Windsor. Some _ plantation 
trees at the entrance seemed 
to have an economic value, as 
great as their amenity, and 
the Castle seemed its confi- 
dent, Norman self. Why? 
Because, for one reason, I 
think, the Queen has returned from her farmlands overseas and accepted 
the Outback and the ‘never-never’ into her realm. Everywhere the atmo- 
sphere is one of reflection and uncertainty. The overseas visitor is im- 
pressed with the vast solidity of British agriculture, as well he should 
be, for it is still bigger than the primary industry of any other dominion. 
But is he any longer convinced of its... 
supremacy in quality? And need this 
surprise us in a fortnight that has 
witnessed’ the Australians and 
Americans supreme at Wimbledon 
and the Russians at Henley? Here, 
to my mind, is the challenge of this 
_year’s Royal—no unworthy decrepi- 
tude of the Old World, but the 
challenge of an enlarged climatic 
environment. And there is a danger ~ 
that an ingrowing Fancy could sacri- 
fice real values on the altar of style; 
that our breeders of livestock for 
meat and fibre might fail, in the 
next fifteen years, to integrate their 
achievements with this greater world 
they used once so easily to com- 
mand. 

Livestock are conditioned by their 
environment, they do not exist in 
the abstract. Social conditions and 


Polled, or dehorned, Herefords on a Brecon farm 
; The Farmer and Stockbreeder 


Landrace pig 


climatic endowments decide their fate, and the problem today is to 
analyse these needs. In ‘Research for Plenty’ (a Third Programme 
series) my friend Alan Fraser suggested that the supremacy of European 
livestock throughout the world was in large measure fortuitous. If, he 
said, the Incas had colonised the northern hemisphere we might have 
found vicunas on the Grampians. It is certainly an intriguing thought, 
and it has, too, a poignant meaning when a Hereford cattle breeder 
from Queensland flies in nowadays via Texas, his mind much more full 
of the new, half-Asiatic Santa Gertrudi breed’ than of our white-faced 
orchard cattle his ancestors 
originally took with them to 
Australia. If there is some- 
thing refreshing about his 
presence from the shape of 
his hat to the cut of his 
clothes, it is a salutary re- 
minder that convention must 
not dominate even the least 
plastic of all the arts—the 
breeding of domestic animals. 

Let me just throw out a 
few of the harder thoughts 
suggested to me by four days 
at Windsor. I have just men- 
tioned the Hereford, and the 
Herefords and the Short- 
horns were the first to follow 
the railroads onto the prairies 
of the New World: they are 
still browsing there in great 
numbers on the rangelands of 
Wyoming, and = sheltering 
from the sun under the gum- 
trees of Queensland. But 
both these breeds have horns. 
Horns are some part of their 
pride and majesty, a subtle 
indication, often, of their 
quality, and an integral part 
of their design, like the bows of a schooner. In the orchards of Hereford 
or the courts of the Black Isle they may be permissible, but where 
cattle are grazed and trucked by the thousand, like sheep, horns are a 
nuisance, and much human labour is wasted in the gory business of 
removing them. In tick country, too, cattle have to be dipped like 

ee _ aoe sheep, and the horn again makes this 
operation difficult. So I will pro- 
phesy that if there is not a class at 
the Royal for polled Herefords and 
Shorthorns within twenty years, the 
United States and not Great Britain 
will be the stud farm, at least of the 
beef world. 

All this is a matter which is in 
some measure remediable within the 
confines of our own climate. It is 
an elementary problem in Mendelian 
genetics to remove a simple factor 
like a horn; but how do we respond 
to a challenge which takes us beyond 
the environment of Britain though 
well within the territories of Her 
Majesty the Queen? I refer here to 
problems of heat tolerance in the 
tropics and sub-tropics. This is a 
question of coat colour and sweat 
glands: the capacity of an animal’s 
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hair to deflect the sun’s rays, and of its surface-evaporation mechanism. 
Only the little Jersey, with its semi-zoological markings, is really 
adaptable to very hot climates. Some foreign countries are fortunate 
in having within their territory a fair range of sub-tropical country. I 
have mentioned the crossing of Asiatic cattle, from India, with the 
British native Shorthorn in Texas. It is little wonder that this attracts 
the attention of Australians from the north, and Africans and South 
Americans from the centre of those continents where conditions may not 
be entirely suitable for British breeds, whose distress—let us face it— 
sometimes rivals that of the white man proverbially dressed for dinner 
beside an equatorial swamp. The romance of these conditions for Euro- 
pean cattle has already thrilled those who remember the film ‘ The 
Overlanders ’; but with aircraft and refrigerated trains such conditions 
may well not be agriculture forty years from now. 

If we turn to sheep, what do we find? First, I think, the number of 
our breeds is greater than all the remaining domestic sheep breeds 
jn the world. These play an important part in some confined local 
economy, like the Herdwicks of the Lake District or the Kents of 
Romney Marsh. But what a surprise it is when New Zealander after 
New Zealander cannot understand why the Kent sheep is not practically 
universal in lowland Britain. It surprises me in this age of ley farming 
even more, because I can see 
no logical reason against it. 
Another thing, one is struck by 
the fact that the overseas world 
is looking in all directions for 
a fast-maturing crossing ram; 
not eccentrically small like the 
modern Southdown, but hav- 
ing the essential qualities of 
our Hampshire Down, except 
for its two quite unfortunate 
conceits—that bulbous, woolly, 
face, and a black nose. A 
woolly face may be no disad- 
vantage for a sheep that 
spends its life nibbling turnips 
in a hazel-wattle fold but it 
picks up all the venomous 
burrs and grass seeds out of 
the dry paddocks of the Anti- 
podes. And a black face, which 
has no necessary connection 
with black wool, is a sugges- 
tion of horror to nations which, 
like England in the reign of 
Edward I, still depend for 
their defence, for their atom bombs and battleships, on the profits of 
the Golden Fleece. 

Indeed, of the British breeds, as the classification is known in the 
Southern Hemisphere (to differentiate them from the Merino and its 
crosses) only one, the Border Leicester, has any pre-eminence at home, 
whereas the Kent, Dorset Horn, and Ryeland are intensely localised, 
and all four, be it noted, have white faces, 

Turn for a moment to the walls of another room in this Academy— 
to the pig lines where the critics are more widely torn than even in 


the ranks of modern sculpture. In this country at the moment there 


is a bitter and acrimonious controversy raging over the introduction of 
Scandinavian pigs. The Landrace is a product of Denmark but the 
Danes will not allow it out, just as the Australians will not export 
the Merino. Consequently we are obliged to go to Sweden to get speci- 
mens of this breed, that incidentally, has made our native Wiltshire 
bacon international. The first importations of Landrace were made only 
in 1949, and the Landrace is not yet represented at the Royal. Will it 
ever be? 

It is not quite clear that its breeders would wish it to be, for they are 
putting more reliance on Scandinavian methods of selection by carcase 
than on show-ring appearance. The Dane regards a summer show as 
a pleasant form of relaxation at the right time of year, but claims that 
no man can judge the carcase on a living animal. Indeed, in Denmark 
they will give a pig a supreme championship even if it has a minor 
blemish such as a ‘ rose ’—that small whirlpool of hair on its back—and 
I admit that my own instinct would not sufficiently command my reason 
to be happy about such indiscretions: But, if we carry utility further, 

we find the Dane admitting that a weak loin and a low tail set only 
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Romney sheep going out to pasture on a Canterbury farm, New Zealand 


add to the grading of the bacon and to the shapeliness of the ham, and 


so may well be positive advantages. 
Where, then, is the perfect pig to come from? The world is still 
buying British pigs of all colours, and, make no mistake, the white, thin- 


skinned, housed, curer’s pig cannot easily be used in hot climates. 


Also, despite the high prices we pay for Swedish pigs, one winner in 
our native Large White classes has already been sold back to Sweden. 

Yet has the last word been spoken? Several herd books are open 
to grading up and this may lead to anything. And then just look at it 
again from the point of view of the outsider: at the back of our 
pig lines today is the Welsh breed, increasing rapidly but still 
considerably fancied beyond the Severn, as the accents at its ringside 
would testify, and beside it its neighbour from the English marches the 
Gloucester Spot—loyally supported by a few who, like me, refuse to 
believe it ever deserved its eclipse in the nineteen-twenties. But what 
is the reaction of some of the shrewdest hog specialists in North 


America? They take hold of these two British breeds, say ‘a plague ~ 


on both your parishes’, and then cross them to produce the Minnesota 
Number Three. When shall we see a classification for an entirely 
new breed of pig at the Royal Show? And yet such is possible, 
for no breed of pig in this country has any antiquity. 

So the conflict between style 
and utility, convention and 
change continues. The 
Academy exerts the inertia of 
its authority against innovation 
even in the arts of stock-breed- 
ing. When Bernard Shaw once 
irritably called Darwin ‘ an in- 
dustrious pigeon fancier’, he 
did at least emphasise the 
exertion that goes to. the evolu- 
tion of the domestic and 
hybrid specimen from its wild 
type. Nor is the master’s force 
of character and caprice less in 
stock breeding than in other 
arts. The views of a grand old 
breeder I knew, who would 
not sacrifice a cheap cut like 
a‘neck of mutton, because he 
recognised it as part of the 
armament of a ram, conflicts 
with another who brought a 
red Aberdeen “Angus to the 
Royal at York and won a prize 
é before the Academicians out- 

lawed his enterprise. Sometimes a breeder’s intentions will survive 
through the centuries, as those of the Tomkins brothers, of Hugh 
Watson, or of Thomas Bates. ‘ ee 

Still a judge will come to the Royal determined to penalise a show 
point and mould a new fashion, only to be himself conventionalised 
in the show ring before the cathedral unity of some unanalysable 
champion. I have had this experience myself this summer, and a pig 
I would like to have faulted two months back, because I thought it 

_ Showed a retrograde tendency in breed development, was supreme 
champion here. Perhaps I was right to remain on the floodtide. 

But this ie the art, the sport, the glory of the show ring. It is 
something which defies science and reason and keeps alive judgement 
in man. But this, I add, can only be to a point where the essentially 
appropriate becomes the essentially beautiful. Utility—mere economic 


High Commissioner for New Zealand 


points—is not the master; it is as disreputable in stock breeding as in _ 


philosophy. But the inappropriate is the inexcusable. We must ask 
ourselves the final question, whether all breeds of British livestock are at 
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this moment appropriate to the compass of the world in which they — 


now live? —Third Programme % 


In Social Change in South-West Wales (Watts, 21s.) Tom Brennan, 
E. W. Cooney and H. Pollins present a portrait of the Ss 
transition, In their view, 
leadership still preserves the old traditions, gradually trade-union 
ship of a different type is replacing 


leader- 


distinctive Welsh pattern of life is being assimilated to a more anglicized _ 


¥ re 


system of values. 


area in- 
while a central core of trade union and chapel 


the old order, and in general the 
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The Hydrogen Bomb—VIII 
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fl e# ONVOCATION is the name given to a gathering of Bishops 
. of each Province of the Church of England, together with 
representative clergy elected by their brethren. It is not fully 
s representative, for the laity are absent. It can, however, be 
fairly said that it is an authoritative voice of the Church. 

. What then has the Church got to say about the hydrogen bomb? The 
_ problem, or dilemma, was discussed at some length at a recent meeting 
__ of Convocation, and-five resolutions were passed—some unanimously, 

others by a considerable majority. 


ia 


Attitude to War in General 

Before I speak of these resolutions, I want you to keep in mind the 
attitude of the Church of England to war in general. More than 300 

Bishops of the Anglican Communion issued the following declaration: 
War, as a method of settling international disputes, is incompatible 
with the teaching and example of Our Lord Jesus Christ. We believe 
that as the Christian conscience has condemned infanticide and slavery 
and torture, it is now called to condemn war as an outrage on the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all mankind. We do not 
deny the right of a nation to defend itself if attacked, or to resort to 
force in fulfilment of international obligations, but it is the duty of the 
Christian Church to create a world-wide public opinion which will 
condemn a nation that resorts to war from a motive of self-interest or 
a mistaken conception of honour, as guilty of a crime against humanity. 
’ This opinion was endorsed by a majority of the Churches, but a few 
Churches went further, and would deny the right of any Christian to 

_ take up arms under any circumstances—and there are some in every 

_ Church that would support this view. Thus there are two conflicting 

__ views. Throughout the history of the Christian Church these two views 

have been held. The important thing to notice is that among Christians 

—-pacifists and non-pacifists alike—all have agreed, and still do agree, 

that the claims of Christ are paramount, above and beyond all temporal 

loyalties, of state or country or party. Where we differ amongst our- 

selves is as to the extent of and the occasion for the use of physical 
force. 

In the light of this general view on war, I moved the first resolution, 
namely, that ‘ this Convocation regards the hydrogen bomb as a grievous 
enlargement of the evil inherent in all war, and as a threat to the basic 
obligations of humanity and civilisation’. There was an ‘ enlargement” 
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when civilians became involved in what was total war. It does not- 


seem to be an exaggeration to say that the inventions of men have made 
it possible to destroy all human life on this globe. 


_ Inescapable Dilemma 
We cannot, it seems to me, escape the dilemma of having to choose 
_ the lesser of two evils. There is an evil inherent in all tyranny, and 
that, too, is a threat to the basic obligations of humanity and civilisation. 
I know the ridicule that can be poured upon the ‘ nicely-calculated less 
or more’, but it seems to me to be unrealistic to say that there is no 
_ difference between the hydrogen bomb and the bow and arrow. Both 
__ may be wrong, but the human misery and agony caused by the former 
is spread ten thousand times more than the hurts of the latter. 

I have no desire to make your flesh creep by speaking of the horrors 
that have been and would be encountered. All the atrocities and tortures 
of previous wars seem to pale beside the remembrance and the 
knowledge of those men, women, and children, obliterated in a few 
seconds, and the thousands crippled and maimed, existing sterile for a 
time, and then dying suddenly of the ‘bomb sickness’. This we have 
_ already seen in Hiroshima, and the future agonies strain all sympathetic 
imagination. It is far more than a sickness of the soul that overwhelms 
us when we contemplate this new version of the ‘still, sad music of 
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The Church of England and the Hydrogen Bomb 


By the Right Rev. JOHN LEONARD WILSON, Bishop of Birmingham 


that of other weapons of war or from the total state of international 

relations; : 
and . | 

- calls upon all statesmen urgently to seek agreement on such limitations, 
reductions and control of armaments as may remove immediate threats 
of war and encourage the’ return of mutual confidence. 

Here we encroach upon the political field, and I would like to make 
brief comments on the relations between religion and politics. 

After experiment with, and experience of, the Church controlling the 
State, and the State controlling the Church, there developed in the 
nineteenth century the theory of a free Church in a free State. The 
idea served its purpose for a time. The basic error, however, of this 
view has been demonstrated by the separation of spirit and matter. The 
Church was supposed to deal with spiritual things; the State with 
material things. The theory was supposed to be the political expression _ 
of ‘ Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s ’; but the conception of the relationship between the two 
has meant much loss both to God and to Caesar. 

A truer conception could be expressed in. the words, ‘A freely - 
influenced State sensitive to the presence of a morally commanding 
Church *, When it is spiritual the Church is the critic of every decision 
taken by the State, praising what is good, condemning what is evil. 
When the Church is alive with the moral, social, and spiritual quality 
which it claims belongs to the life of God, it releases energies which are 
a divine gift to the State. The late Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol, if I 
understand him aright, made this point when he talked about the law 
of justice and the law of love. States are bound to govern and be 
governed by the laws of justice, individuals are’ persuaded to be self- 
governed by the law of love; but individuals can so live their lives that 
they play the game better than the rules, and so enable the rules of 
justice to approximate nearer to the laws of love. 


A Practical Point 

There is also the practical point, which has been made, that there 
could be international co-operation for the beneficial uses of this nuclear 
power, but so far negotiations have broken down on the question of 
inspection. We will uphold our statesmen as they seek, with patience, 
courage, and ingenuity, the agreement and control which is necessary. 

The setting of all our thinking on such subjects must be the light of 
the Easter message and the framework of the Gospels: ‘ Fear not them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do ’. These 
words are a restraint upon our fears, and it is largely because the world 
is so materialistically minded that its fear is of losing everything, forget- 
ting there are spiritual values that even a hydrogen bomb cannot destroy. 

But there is a sense in which Christianity is a. materialistic religion. 
Because the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, so the spiritual 
world cannot be separated from this werld of time and space, but must 
seek continually to find some earthly expression. Our Christian task 
is to be lifted and seek to lift mankind away from the things that are seen 
and temporal to the things that are unseen and eternal; but this other- 
worldliness should not make us despair of this world, .but rather 
encourage us to interpret these eternal values in the life of men and 
society. The fight before us is to preserve that ‘one seamless robe of 
Christ, the freedom of the natural soul’. We seek a world where that 
natural soul can live. If we can limit, control, and re-direct this new, 
God-given power, God will have given us a breathing space in which to 
carry out our major task, the evangelisation of the world. 

The last resolutions declare to the nations that Church members 
realise the danger of thinking that it is simple to apply Gospel insights 
and standards to the political order. We realise that there is a continual 
tension between Christian love and all political attempts to implement 
it. We stand, however, at the beginning, not at the end, of the Church’s 
adventure in this very complex world, at this critical moment in human 
history. So far, then, from suggesting that we have the answer as to 
how the intervention of God in the temporal order may take place, we 

(continued on page 100) 
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‘NEWS DIARY 
July 713 


SWankkeday: July 7 


Mr. Eden gives details in Commons of 
British ‘and American working groups — 
(set up as a result of the Washington ~ 
Conference) studying problems on south-— 
east Asia and Europe — ~ 


President Eisenhower says he is ‘unalterably_ 
-opposed to admission of ~Communist ~ 
China to the United ‘Nations under. Se 
present circumstances 


wes French Prime “Minister tells Nationale 

_ Assembly that he will ask for authorisa- 

- * tion to send conscripts to Indo-China if 
cease-fire is not arranged by July 20 ‘ 


é Thursday, July 8 


‘Prime Minister announces in Commons» : 
i ' that M.P.s are to receive an expense 
allowance of £2 a day, four days a week 


Mr. Dulles says that the United States will 
‘use veto in Security Council to keep - 
Communist China. out ‘of the ‘United © 
Nations 


_ Parachute troops: are dropped into juneles v 


, 


land and air operation abainist terrorists 


Government Committee recommends altera-— 
tions in arrangements for ‘Preserving “ 
public records 


A photograph taken. during one of last weenee mestingts ‘held -at Trung a (in the: Simeone genre “kept 
of Hanoi) between military representatives of the Franco-Viet-Nam and the Viet-Minh commands - 
_ to discuss — questions that will arise if a cease-fire is agreed to in Indo-China. The French delegation © 

“ - (left) is led by Colonel Marcel Lennuyeux and the Viet-Minh by General Van Tieng-dung sigg 


Friday, July 9° : 
Transport Tribunal ‘approve increases in | 
many road and rail fares in London area ~ 


Continual rain Causes serious floods in 
southern Germany and Austria 


Saturday, July 10 ¢ 

-M. Mendés-France arrives in Geneva ; 

/ Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

approves proposal reaffirming opposition 

of Congress to admission of China into 
the United Nations 

_ Anglo-Egyptian discussions on Canals Zong 

resumed in Cairo 


Rieter, July 11 


Egyptian Prime Minister Ab icialts Cabinet 
Ministers about new proposals on Canal 


Zone > 
» Twenty-four Mau Mau terrorists killed. in * 
* Kenya 


Mondays July 12 : = 
-Mr. Eden and Mr. Chou En-lai arrive back 2 
in Geneya 


The Prime Minister makes statement in 
Commons on his recent visit to Washing- 
ton and Ottawa 

Princess Margaret arrives in western Ger- 
‘many on a four-day visit to British forces _ 


Tuesday, July 13 

Mr. Dulles meets Mr. Eden and M. Mendés- 
France in Paris 

Floods threaten Vienna ~ 


Egyptian Cabinet considers new British 
proposals 


‘President of Board of Trade ee state- 
"ment in _Commons about future of east- — 
-  --west trade ~ ‘ 


Ag aerial view from the nenth-v west _ “of part of the” ‘Royal. Showa 
‘Windsor Great Park last week. 142,000 people visited the show which 
extended over 150 acres. Inset: Hereford bull ‘ Eaton~ Eastern 
| Venture *, Se <gwned by: Mr, 0. S. Hellyer, which won the Queen’s ( ap’ 
for the best beef animal De a ee 
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withdrawing from the Indo-Chinese town of Nam Dimh during the general evacuation 
¢ month of the southern sector of the Red River delta. Last week French bombers 
; on the supply lines and troop concentrations of the rebels as they attacked the outer 
defences of Hanoi 


The British runners F. Green and 
C. Chataway setting up a new 
world record for the three miles 
in. the AjA.A, Championships at 
White City last Saturday. Although 
Green beat Chataway by inches 
they both set up the same time of 
13 minutes, 32.2 seconds 


flan town of Tittmoning with only the church spire showing above the flood waters. 
“tad last week caused the worst floods for fifty years on both~sides of the German- 
ousands of people have had to be evacuated from their homes and inestimable material 
- damage has been caused in the Danube Valley 


h Church in Austin Friars, in the City of London, which was opened on July 1 by 
: Netherlands (who is fourteen and who laid the foundation stone in 1950). The church 
teplaces the one destroyed by bombs in 1940 
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Mr. Molotov and M. Mendés-France photographed together when they 
met for private discussions soon after the French Prime Minister’s 
return to Geneva on July 10 for the resumption of the conference 


Peter Thomson of Australia in 
play during the British Open 
Golf Championship, on the Royal 
Birkdale course at Southport, 
which ‘he won last week with an 
aggregate of 283, For the past 
two years he had been runner-up 


a 


aaonink from 
emphasise again that our plea is precisel 
question will be given to the Church when it is more united and 


repentant, less preoccupied with merely saving the present situation, 
and much readier for a revolutionary adventure in faith. The prayers" 


and labours of both non-pacifists and pacifists are required in order that 
the Church shall fulfil its mission of bringing all the orders of life into 


conformity with the will of God as revealed in Christ. 


country with a swollen capital: 


‘i “secondary towns of the Kingdom’. 


AF amous Literary Period = oa 


HUMPHRY HOUSE on ‘The London | Magazine” 


HERE are two special reasons for my y talking faba she famous 
London Magazine which ran from 1820 to 1829—the one to 
which Charles Lamb contributed as ‘ Elia’ and in which de 
Quincey published the first version of The Confessions of an 
Opium Eater, these two contributing along with many others like 
Hazlitt, Clare, and Darley whose work has survived. For one thing, 
there has just been published a book about it, the first of a new series 
of monographs on English literature, called Anglistica, produced in 
Denmark. This book, called The London Magazine, is by an American 
writer, Miss Josephine Bauer. If readers can put up with the handi- 
work of a malevolent imp who got among the type after the final 
corrections from proof, and before printing, and scattered more of Miss 
Bauer’s standard English and proper names than of her campus style, 
then they will find much of interest in it. For another thing, the title 
has been revived by Mr. John Lehmann for the new literary monthly 
which he began to edit earlier this year; and this suggests a number of 
comparisons between his London Magazine and that of 130 years ago: 
it suggests a comparison between the modern idea of what a literary 
magazine is, and the idea of a magazine which then prevailed. 


‘ 


Popular Title 
In choosing his title Mr. Lehmann was a conscious revivalist. There 


had been about half a dozen different London Magazines running at 


different times in the eighteenth century, with slight variations of title 


and sub-title. Even in the eighteen-twenties there was a second periodi- 
cal of the same name, which was ultimately bought up by Taylor and 


Hessey, the proprietors of the London we remember. Then there was 
Sharpe’s London Magazine in the eighteen-forties. The title had 
been used so often that in the second part of the last century there 
was a fashion for calling magazines not after London as a whole but 
after different parts of it; the Cornhill, St. Paul’s, Belgravia, and the 
Strand are just a few examples. Most of these kept some positive 
reminder of London on their covers or title-pages, like the street scene 
on the cover of the old Strand, which fitted so well with the Holmes 


world of pea-soupers and hansom cabs, opium-dens and the city hide- 
- out of the Man with the Twisted Lip. The famous London had a green 


cover with a view of St. Paul’s looking up-river, with boats in the 


. foreground and London Bridge running across the middle. Mr. Leh- — 
mann has followed this tradition, too, in a modest way, by having a 


small vignette on his title-page, of a man leaning against a bookstall 
in a street, reading a book, with an unmistakably London church-spire 
in the background. The motives for all this are fairly clear, in a small 


from the centre of things; that it is in the swim and in the know. 
There was another nineteenth-century magazine called the Metropolitan. 
Metropolitan motives of this kind certainly underlay the choice of 
title for the new magazine which first came out under John Scott’s 
editorship in January, 1820. The prospectus said that one of its main 
objects was: 
to convey the very ‘image, form, and pressure’ of that ‘ mighty heart’ 


whose vast pulsations circulate life, suena and spirits, Se sae ; 


this great Empire. 


But there was another motive, too; the pee A also made tea that 
the London was started deliberately as the rival of periodicals published 
In 1820 this meant, in plain 
words, that it was going to compete with the Edinburgh Review and, 
above all, with Blackwood’s Edinburgh Fe nine, As it cine si out, 


story, 
_power as a solvent of human trouble. ‘ We 


reviewing. In this respect, the power and example of the London 


_ tone of voice, so superior, so aloof, so academic in its own way, that 


scarcely knowing what the left hand does. 


: in a _ England in the last century is to see a progressive improvement int 
it all suggests that the magazine comes 


"the decrease of puffery caused by the fact that book publish 


ae 


se pt X 
, which forbids despair or surren to 


God who in Christ has given us the way of ov 
forces in history ’.—European Service == 


[Professor Kathleen Lonsdale’s talk, ‘ Chuietiin, Pacifi 
Ls i ?, will be ,€ published in ‘THE ‘LISTENER 


of the Cigheenventen 


of course, thie petacioaabi with Biackenbdrer’ was fannce far 
positive than merely rivalry and competition; the example of 
London was to discredit and supersede the whole Blackwood’s me 
of literary criticism. There is no need to tell here again the story « of 
this led to the most melodramatic quarrel in our literary history; it « 
to a head in a duel in which John Scott, the editor of the London, 
his life. Scott can seriously be looked on as a martyr to honest | 


carried on into the Victorian. age when Charles Wentworth Dilke — 
became literary editor of the Athenaeum, when the London expired. 

This war of periodicals is something quite different from anything , 
that has happened, or could happen, in our own time. The 1 raging of — 
Scrutiny—now, sadly, to be published no more—against academicism; — 
against London literary cliques, either openly or by implication against 3 
Horizon or the Times Literary Supplement—was often nearly as violent — 
as Blackwood’s in the early days; but it was violent in such a different — 


the challenge was never taken up; the war was always one-sided. ia 
think this was partly because people tended to discount the challenging — 
tone for the sake of the interesting and important criticism that was — 
often going on beneath it. But the major and significant difference was q 
that the attacks were cultural and literary and never directly political 
or personal. It is notable, too, even in our weekly papers nowadays, — 
how the literary half seems to work independently of the political half, 
the middles being shared; on some papers even the editorial staff 
divides into two practically self-contained groups, the right hand 
Mr. Lehmann’s new — 
London Magazine is quite startlingly unpolitical, unless you take the — 
view that its lack of politics is itself a political symptom. There are 
very few journalists writing now—indeed I cannot think of a single — 
one—who would undertake to write the major articles on contemporary — 
politics and those on contemporary literature in a single periodical — 
of any standing. There are some writers who write now and then in ~ 
both fields—Sir Harold Nicolson and Mr. G. M. Young come to mind — 
—but I doubt whether either of them would regularly, as a matter of — 

routine, attempt to tackle major questions and make general surveys — : 
in both literature and politics, month after month, as John as did — 
in the London. ‘ ee e 


S 


Prostestiee Improvement ? 
The established way of seeing the history ee cae periodical i 


honesty and independence of book reviews and literary articles, ¢ on 


frequently also the publishers’ of a periodical, which they used to boc 
their own wares, the outstanding instance of this being Colburn’s N 
Monthly; and, thirdly, the decrease of personal abuse of at 
individuals, separately from the book immediately under 
two of the heroes of this progressive improv oe 
I have already said, John Scott himself and Keats’ ear 
Wentworth Dilke. This way of seeing the matter 
truth in it, but there are many complicating factors. 

In the first place, a magazine at the beginnil 
set. out and he to be a Sunes life a “Manners ’ 


Os to isolate political from social, moral, and literary questions. 

famous Blackwood’s attacks on the Cockney school, which were 

ly the cause of Scott’s increasingly violent protests in the London, 

; neither purely political, nor purely social, nor purely literary. 

ittedly Leigh Hunt’s radicalism and the political policy of the 

wminer were the overt points of attack from a tory magazine; but 
companying it was a social attack on Hunt’s manners. ‘ Cockney ” was 
rhaps not the best word; the thing being attacked was the ethos of 
aall, middle-class London siiburbia with claims to culture; sentimen- 

_ tality, gush, a talent for vulgar bathos. All these things were unmis- 
takably evident in Hunt’s poems—most notably in ‘The Story of 

Rimini’, which so vulgarised Dante that even Hunt himself in’ later 

‘life came to regret it: they all made their mark on Keats’ early poems, 

To a Blackwood’s writer Hunt was in every way a man who ought 

~ not to prevail, and should not be allowed to infect others. His kind of 

_ political radicalism was regarded as an organised attempt to spread his 

_ kind of manners and his kind of life. When a major political question 

_ was whether the power of an aristocracy should be perpetuated or 
modified, questions about manners and ‘the tone of society’ were 

- political questions; and politics became correspondingly personal. The 

_ affair of Queen Caroline was the extreme example of a general situation. 

_ The epic of the period was not ‘ Hyperion’ but ‘Don Juan’. 

_ The concern with personalities and personal styles of life affected 
minutely the styles of literary journalism. It is a curious fact that 
although nearly all periodical writing was either anonymous or pseudo- 
nymous, it was yet exceedingly intimate. The pseudonymous people 
were given fictitious biographies, and wrote about each other as if they 

really existed. Each periodical tried to give the impression that it was 
almost a family product. The Blackwood’s group had their Tent and 

_ their horseplay and their whiskey; they played up the unfortunate 

_ James Hogg as a cross between genius and buffoon. The result aimed 

_ at was that reader and writer should seem to be on extremely close 

_ intimate terms; the reader was to be sucked into the life of the paper 

and made a friend; the Tent was the household to which the reader was 

: asked. The main writers were, in fact, a close group of this kind, and 

_ they made up much of the paper in conversation. The interesting fact is 
that the ‘ Londoners’, in their rather different idiom, did the same as 

‘the contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine. Lamb and Wainewright took 

on fictitious personalities as Elia and Janus Weathercock, and they wrote 

about each other as if they really existed under these names. 

~ Under the management of Taylor and Hessey, after Scott’s death, 

‘the contributors to the London met frequently at dinner-parties and 

twitted each other with the same kind of jokes as they used in their 

essays. Lamb’s peculiar style is that of a man of genius struggling with 
an unpropitious temporary mode. I do not mean that Lamb was con- 


ee ae ee ee 


-Y eight-year-old world has no language problems, no pass- 
ports or barriers, no restraint and no money. It is as flat 
as a ribbon, about 1,000,000 miles long, and scarcely wider 

‘ than the garden path. It begins in the corner of the 
bedroom, among stuffed elephants and German helmets, and throws 
into space a gaudy coloured line—a line throbbing with circus freaks 
and horrors. In the Acai of this world there are no distances 

or vistas, only details Of animals and men, close at hand and awefully 


__ Conjured up by the tales of uncles, by black nights in bed, by facts 
half heard, half understood, its countries and continents, teeming with 
crazed inhabitants, lie as compact as railway stations along the path 
of my journey. And through this world I travel alone, armed with 

yes for stretching, tongue for drying up, sticks for prodding, and legs 


bf «on, Bie haan oa ; 
_ The world begins, as I said, in the bedroom corner, which is the 
harbour of all departures and returns. And the world itself ties open 
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scious of this, or that he was straining to write in a way uncongenial — 
to him; but it is a pity that it was so congenial, and a disaster that 
for about a century it was held upto schoolchildren as a model of what 
a typical English ‘essay’ should be. For this mode—Lamb being the 
one man of genius who wrote in it and Hazlitt a possible second—was 
the product of a particular phase of literary journalism in which the 
intimacy of personalities was a primary aim. . 

Blackwood’s and the London had that in common, only Blackwood’s 
in its early days was more boisterous and abusive; the London aimed 
to set a gentler style of personal manners against the boozy buffoonery 
of Edinburgh, but still to insinuate its personalities into the reader’s 
range of acquaintance. The feature in the London called ‘The Lion’s 
Head’ was a jocular and partly invented kind of ‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents ’. After Scott’s death it was written for a time by Tom Hood, 
as a very young man; it seems to be trying to woo readers facetiously 
into friendship, so that they shall take more kindly to the- heavier 
parts of the magazine which are to follow. 

For neither the London nor Blackwood’s were wholly written in the 
intimate, friendly mode; the political articles were generally written in 
a quite different tone, even though much political material might be 
worked into the talk in the Tent. The appeal of both was to a moder- 
ately educated middle class, and the aim was to provide something 
in each number for all the interests of such a class. The London 
prospectus said: 

The spirit of things generally, and, above all, of the present time, it 
will be our business, or at least our endeavour, to catch, condense, and 
delineate. 

Even though it repudiated the aim of passing on second-hand news and 
rivalling newspapers and the Annual Register, it did contain commercial 
reports, and a monthly register, with colonial intelligence, foreign news 
and domestic news; and births, marriages, and deaths, and bankruptcies 
were later added. It claimed to do a little of everything, to influence 
people on‘ all sides of their personalities, in manners, morals, politics, 
and business. But the typical mode was the intimacy and the claim to 
affection. This had its eighteenth-century precedents in Addison and 
in Sterne (Sterne was a favourite writer with both John Scott and 
Wainewright): The change in journalism which becomes marked in the 
eighteen-forties, when Tom Hood is dead and Dickens has given up 
Bentley's Miscellany is a change not so much to greater honesty as to 
greater impersonality, a greater distance between reader and writer. 
There is no mat with ‘ Welcome’ on it at the door; you are not asked 
in; you are not asked to make friends; and, indeed, how could one 
make friends all at once with the variety of diverse characters a modern 
literary magazine presents? Mr. Lehmann would no more expect to 
hold regular dinner parties for his contributors at his expense than he 
would expect to be killed in a duel by Dr. Leavis or Mr. Bateson. 
—Third Programme 


Imaginary Journey: Kight-year-old World 


By LAURIE LEE 


country, the limit of what is familiar. The entire realm lies immediately 
outside the house and stretches no further than the village edge. It 
consists of a few wild flowers, a mass of jungly grass, an ant-hill, an 
oak tree, a bees’ nest, and a flakestone quarry clustered with Roman 
snails. 

This detailed landscape is all I know of England. It is home, the 
country we sing at school; and every event of history can be sited 
somewhere among its fields. King Charles once hid in that oak tree, 
King Rufus was murdered in that dusty wood, all battles were fought 
on that brambled bank, and every Queen was born here. I accept all 
these facts without question, for England, beyond the boundaries of the 
familiar parish, is unimaginable. 

It is past these frontiers, past the stream and the quarry and the 
end of the lane, that the strange lands begin, the world of foreigners 
and abroad. It begins in a cloud of darkness, in a grove of evergreens 
a mile away, deep down in a neighbouring valley. For that is the home 
of the Druids, tall, green-faced men in silver shirts who spend their 
days motionless among the pine cones plucking at tinny harps and 
sneezing. I avoid that grove as I would the dark of hell, for it is the 
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first pit in the path of the ay aces ‘Ones, fall into ‘the’ halite 
of these lank-limbed men and you are lost for ever. For they will 
choke you with larch dust, poison your eyes with berries, kill you to 
a slow music, and thread your head on a harp string like a bead. It 
is a terrible place, as my grandmother has made quite clear. 

‘Yet, go beyond these evergreens and you are still not out of the 
wood. For here lies a country of still more mortal danger, where live 
the Welsh, the terrors of these valleys. They are short-legged men, 


cunning as Blackfoot Indians, and they run like foxes through the _ 


twilight grasses, their mouths stuffed full of chicken feathers and their 
hands with strangled rabbits. When they are not raiding the fields 


they run up and down the hills singing. I am not a Welshman, © 


and when I hear this singing I have been taught to fly. Otherwise 
I hide in bushes and watch them closely as they pass, feeling my 
scalp tingle at their strangeness and umlane my stars I am neither 
fowl nor rabbit. 


The Roar of London 
Beyond, the world is charted only by legends, an abyss of magic 


and mystery. First, there is 100 miles of howling void, a desert of 
nothingness about which nothing is known. Then, out of this steamy, 


untracked wilderness, the city of London raises its scarlet towers, 
floating in space like an enchanted island. This London, of course, 
with its hollow, drum-like name, is neither England nor abroad but 
something on its own, a walled fantasy of remembered tales. Within 
its limits stirs the greatest concentration of life ever to have been 
witnessed by human eyes. A roar is heard, as of a great pot boiling, 
chimneys pour sulphur into the heavy sky, banners and gory heads 


droop from the walls, and the streets are full of crusaders and crooks, 


poets and pick-pockets, and slit-eyed Chinamen smoking opium on 
the pavements. It is neither night nor day here, but a rouged, perpetual 
twilight, during which several notable calamities are all happening at 
once. There are at least a dozen houses on fire, all burning merrily. 
A plague cart of corpses creaks its way tothe river. A policeman drops 


into a sewer after a spy; while a heretic roasts slowly on a spit nearby. 


Buses, horse broughams, and Roman chariots jostle each other on the 
crossings; pale queens in black ride weeping to the Tower, and large 
on a roof top, livid against. the sky, a headman fondles his: shining axe. 
London, in fact, is neither place nor city, nor the abode of mortal 
men: it is a depository of fact and drama, a rag-book history ‘lying 
in the flames, its black, charred pages turning slowly. 

- But leaving London and striking far afield, we are next confronted 


by the hot, damp wastes of Africa. Africa, to my eight-year eyes, 


is no more than a tangled trail through a forbidden wood, but limitless 
in length, a sick, green country of apparitions, a hunter’s hell and 
paradise. One hacks one’s way through tunnels of wild gooseberries, 


through barbed-wire tangles of bleeding briars, through fevered banks 


of nightshade. The pathway is stamped with fearsome tracks and throbs 


with drums and headache. Coils of black snakes unlace one’s boots - 


and the wet tongues of crocodiles lick one’s blistered feet. All the 
animals of Noah beset this Afric path: their eyes in the undergrowth 
ripen like poisoned berries, their teeth shine like thorns, their voices 


_ scream and chuckle. Huge elephants flap their rhubarb leaves of ears, 


rhinos raise oak-tree snouts out of the swamp, the sky is black with 
leaping apes and leopards, and a jaguar, growling in his nol soe 
the warm juices from a hunter’s head. 


Test for Heroes 


'. This Africa is a test for heroes, hostile, deaaivi reeking of fangs and 


fevers. But worse than the bare-toothed beasts in the undergrowth, 
worse even than the Druids back home, are the multitudinous bushmen 
that infest one’s path. They come at you from all sides and in all 
sizes—knee-high pygmies blowing darts, Congo-cannibals with poisoned 
spears, bouncing Bantus with butchers’ knives, and giant Zulus dressed 
all in blood and feathers. They hunt you tirelessly, abandoning every- 
thing to the joy of the chase. They taunt you with drums and lead 
you into swamps hissing with adders. They hang from the trees and 
whisper in your ear, promising you untold torments. And, finally, they 
surround you, their eyes-in every bush—and you know at last you are 
trapped. 

But the beauty of this great Africa—so large it seems to cover half 
the world, so full of threats of unspeakable. deaths—is that as soon as 
things get too hot for you there is always a pathway down which 
you may turn to arrive back home in a couple of minutes, -_ 


and monkeys’ tails encircling the moon. The cannibals lick their 


- fed to the fish, but they always reach the shore alive, or return to fight — 


_jowl. India approaches in the shape of a jewelled elephant, with a — 


Let’ us ey ‘Afcica sow to its solliaty: hunters, to’ its 


and steal away, the death drums fade, the lions yawn and sleep, 1 
fat on our lost friends. But we are alive, and the world waits, and” 5 | 
Africa will keep. 4 

For next to Africa we have the sea, that great surge of adventures , 
that deep-blue space among the islands, through which we sail on — 
an upright elm tree, peering high from its topmost boughs for pirate 
sails and serpents. The seas of the world are legends through which 

we ride immortal. Here we assume the mastery of our fates, climb — 
rigging, give orders, sail nowhere, and clash continually with passing 
ships in brave and bloodless warfare. In these deep waters, storm- 4 
whipped and mountain high, ships sink but to rise again and no one 
ever drowns. Enemies may be bound, blind-folded, cast overboard and — 


again. And disasters here are like bank holidays, frequent but never 
fatal. Whales and sharks seize vessels in their teeth, crush them like 
biscuits and tear them like paper bags. Rocks writhe like living beasts a 
to impale: one’s timbers. Volcanoes open in the waves to engulf one 
with steam and fire. Yet, somehow, one always escapes scot free. For ~ 
this sea is a friendly monster, designed only to excite, and after each 
calamity the waves are potets with ‘the rafts of -mariners happily iu 
drifting home. 

Beyond and among the seas lie the countries disteee by my 
uncles. One is India, another the Arctic, and they both lie cheek om 


tiger on its back. On the back of the tiger rides my Uncle Charles, q 
fighting the beast with his bare hands. I am glad to see him and in 4 
no way surprised at his occupation, for his great, bare hands were — 
made for fighting tigers. He is as good as a circus, is Uncle Charles, 4 
and -his tough, leather-skinned body is tattooed all over with exotic 
fancies. Cobras are coiled round his arms, there are palm trees and 
temples upon his chest, birds and flowers climb up his back, and a~ 
half-clad dancing girl writhes on the mobile muscles of his belly. He 
is a king of India, tamer of elephants, and rider of wild, black horses.’ 
His friends are the dark magicians who live in the sandy caves. 
They produce bells out of the air, swallow smoke and flames, beat 
drums, sing, and run swords through their bloodless hearts. This — 
India is more fun to be in than anywhere else. It smells of hot tea 
and pepper, and everything one sees is a conjuring trick. Snakes 
dance to music, cows wear beads and speak, hawks fly to your hand 
with rubies in their mouths, and the wildest tigers, at’ a word . 
from my uncle, immediately become hearth-rugs. Tt is a ase q 
place to be. : 4 
, ; vee tele 

My Arete? ‘Unele ase ia - - 

Nearby, in the Arctic, I meet another uncle, who is squat, hai 
and old. It is a white place here and sparkling cold, for this is the | 
storage house of all our winters and all the frosts and snows of the — 
world fly here when the thaws set in. My Arctic uncle has silver — 
whiskers and is dressed like a bear. He cuts holes in the ice and 
pulls out shining fish. When he speaks smoke pours out of his nostrils, 
and standing in the snow he looks like an ancient photograph, smudged ~ 
black with lines and creases. 

I like it in the Arctic for it is white and curved, like the top of a 


. balloon. Through the ice one can, see the broad, brown faces of 4 


Eskimos, smiling and eating candles. Polar bears, dike snowmen, swim > 
under water. There are dogs nd wolves and houses of_ice like bells, 
but the best of this place is the abundant cold and the fact that one is 
higher here than anywhere else on earth. 

As for the rest of the world it is spread out thin, 1 more “dicta 
and rarely observed, lacking in uncles. The furthest countries are the 4 
best and more fearsome. In far-off. Spain i you to the Nie 8 
screw diamonds in your eyes, and give you hot gold to drink. In 
America they slice off the top of your head, or slash your veins and ~ 
call you brother. In the jungles of Peru they make you King, fall down ~ 


and worship you and feed you on roasted liquorice. 


But beyond all these we come to the edge of the world, and the . 
grass-grown- cliffs drops sheer into the dark. Comets and stars Toll — 
musically by, and every thought has wings. I am armed here with a 
space-man’s eyes, with the nerve of a god and the hopefulness of angels. 

I have renounced all human associations. I am the Solitary, now, : 
shining with light and power. The world is behind me. The garden — 4 
ens ieee outward to the moon. sea vat is where r ons na pee 


B' Decline of Lysenko . 
[ Sir, —Much has been written about the 
machinations of Trofim Lysenko by which he 
induced the Soviet Government to impose his 
absurd theories on Russian biologists and to 
those who resisted this violation of 
their intellectual integrity. Many of us have felt 
_ Strongly about this matter, both against Lysenko 
and the Soviets. Dr. Ashby (THE LISTENER, 
July 8) would exculpate the Soviet Government 
» this connection by ‘suggesting that Lysenko 
_ fulfilled a social function which the Government 
_ had to uphold in the public interest at all gost. 
‘For fifteen critical years of Soviet history’ (he 
_ writes, meaning the period from 1930 to 1945) 
_ *Lysenko worked tirelessly, simply for efficient 
and common-sense husbandry. His influence 
on the morale of Russian agriculture was 
immense’ 


perse 


Is this true? Let us look at the situation from 

~ which Lysenko’s career started. Dr. Ashby 
describes how in 1930 the policy of forced 
collectivisation caused millions of peasants to 

_ die of starvation. This is when Lysenko arose, 

- the § intense young patriot with an idea which 

_ might double the yield of wheat, and with a 
_ genius for getting the peasants to do what he 
told them.’ The idea proved useless, but 
_Lysenko’s buoyant spirit, says Dr. Ashby, re- 
mained decisive. He quotes a description of his 
_ methods recorded during the last war: ‘Ly- 
-senko drives up sunburnt and dust covered at 
_ the critical moment’. And then he shouts at the 
peasants: ‘Keep the weeds down!’ ‘Put on 
manure! ’ étc. Would starving peasants respond 
to such leadership? And even so, could Lysenko 
shout at 100,000,000 peasants inhabiting about 
100,000,000 acres of land? Addressing as many 
_as three meetings every day he could only speak 
to 10,000 meetings in ten years and reach about 
1 in 100 peasants once in ten years. To attri- 
bute effectiveness to such methods is absurd. 


officially inspired stories from a country under 
terror, that Lysenko had an immense influence 
for the improvement of husbandry in Russia? 
Even if he could, which I doubt, how would 
this justify the dragooning of Russian scientists 
.to accept Lysenko’s crazy theories? It seems 
- nonsense to suggest that the Russian peasants 
would not listen to Lysenko unless he was 


. Can Dr. Ashby produce any evidence, other than | 
7 
: 


biologist. 

Dr. Ashby’s speculations seem indeed hardly 
to justify the labour of their refutation but for 
_ their further implications, to which I now turn. 
Of the period before the critical year 1948 Dr. 


normal if uncomfortable course’. Confront this 
with Dr. Ashby’s words from his Scientist in 


_ Russia (1947): 
_ The age by heresy-hunt was used with 
y effect against the most outspoken and 


N. I. Vavilov. Vavilov probably went 
yond safe limits in condem the new 

ics as an outburst of medieval yah sng 
ipa In 1940 he was 


of the Institute of 
aaageaty imprisoned 


world’s most distinguished 


allowed to trample on the work of every Russian 


_ Ashby writes that ‘ genetics in Russia went its 


stating critic of Lysenko, the famous Russian © 
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- senior geneticist at the Institute of Genetics of 


the Academy of Science in the Soviet Union 
wrote of Vavilov: ‘This fabulously productive 
man had undoubtedly done more for the genetic 
development of Soviet agriculture than has ever 
been done by anyone else for any country in the 
world’. Muller quotes eye-witness accounts of 
Vavilov in a concentration camp at Saratov, in 
a state of physical collapse. It is profoundly 
distressing to see these matters, well known to 
Dr. Ashby, lightly passed over by him in his 
picture of genetics going its ‘normal if uncom- 
fortable’ course in Soviet Russia till 1948. 

In 1948—we are told—all opposition to 
Lysenko was. silenced. This Dr. Ashby regards 
again as a necessary concession on-the part of 
a government obliged to uphold Lysenko’s 
prestige in the villages. He disregards thereby 
the fact that the Government’s action was a 
mere detail in a comprehensive cultural policy 
(the Zsdanov-line) which imposed a rigorous 
orthodoxy on a number of other fields of science 
apart from genetics, as well as on painting, 
sculpture, fiction, poetry, and music; measures 
that can hardly be justified as upholding 
Lysenko’s valuable leadership in agriculture. 

The departure of this argumentation from 
humanity and reason, so. foreign to Dr. Ashby’s 
normal inclination, shows the terrifying effects 
of a sociological analysis which ignores good 
and evil and becomes the more entranced by its 
own ingenuity, the more absurd the conclusions 
achieved in its course. 

Yours, etc., 
MICHAEL POLANYI. 


Sir,—In his talk on the decline of Lysenko, 
Dr. Ashby may have made a fair appraisal of 
Lysenko. He was, however, less than just to 
Michurin. 

In 1929, in his book entitled Results of Half 
a Century of Work etc., Michurin says: 

I by no means deny the merits of the 
Mendelian Law. On the contrary, I merely insist 
on the need to introduce’ amendments and 
addenda into it, because it is evident that his 
calculations are not applicable .to cultivated 
varieties of fruiters. . . . It would be a different 
-matter if we were to cross the wild species, or 
varieties whose characters do not fluctuate, such 
as rye, wheat, peas, or flowering herbaceous plants. 
Of course, in these cases, it is worth while taking 
into account Mendel’s laws. 

Those are not the words of a theorist defying 
nature. They show him, as do his books gener- 
ally, rather as a practical breeder devoted to 
horticulture who was concerned to challenge 
those orthodox ideas which were in conflict with 
his observed results. Sometimes he was dogmatic, 
but that, from what we all know of old horti- 
culturists, is only to say that he was human. 

Geneticists are also human, and the events of 
1948 must rankle, whatever the explanation. 
Here, the ends do not justify the means. Except 
perhaps in plant breeding, where work goes on 
and some successes accrue irrespective of cur- 
rently held interpretations of nature. Behind a 
small part of this work is the enthusiasm of 
Michurinists, to whom the title is not a 
euphemism for Soviet Genetics but a way of 
using all observations and experiences to a 
fruitful end. | 

May I suggest that to judge Michurin by the 
words of his elaborators is analogous to studying 
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Christianity by reading only the letters of St. 
Paul?—Yours, etc., 


London, W.5 H. TUCKER 


The Dilemma of the Scientist 

Sir,—The Cambridge Ancient History does 
estimate the Athenian slave population at 
between 80,000 and 120,000, and the free citizen 
body at about 150,000 to 170,000; but elsewhere 
it also remarks that ‘ it was the plentiful supply 
of slave labour that allowed the citizens of Peri- 
clean Athens to become a community of poli- 
ticians and critics of art, the drama, and 
philosophy’ Our scanty ancient sources Iend 
more support to the generalisation than to the 
statistics, and to Dr. Bronowski(THE LISTENER, 
July 1) rather than to Sir Richard Livingstone. 

Evidence for the population of Athens in the 
fifth century B.C. is too slight to allow of more 
than hazardous conjecture. But it has been esti- 
mated that, in 431 B.c., there were at least 
172,000 citizens, including women and children, 
at least 28,500 resident aliens, and not more 
than 115,000 slaves. The slave figure ought per- 
haps to be higher. Even so; slaves were already 
more than half the free population, of whom 
little more than a quarter possessed the franchise. 

Afterwards, citizens decreased, slaves increased. 
The evidence of Hyperides suggests a grand total 
of over 300,000 slaves in 338 B.c. From the 
census of Demetrius it appears that there were 
84,000 citizens, including women and children, 
35,000 resident aliens, and 400,000 slaves in 
313 B.C. 

It is a mistake to assume that all of the 
eligible citizen minority, including country- 
dwellers, regularly-attended the Assembly. Other- 
wise it would not have been necessary to require 
a special forum of 6,000 when the Assembly 
voted on matters of particular importance. Nor 
could business be finally decided without pre- 
vious consideration by the Council. 

True understanding of the limitations of past 
societies, no matter how relatively admirable, 
helps toward the recognition of contemporary 
defects. Dr. Bronowski’s analogy therefore does 
not mar his excellent advice—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham University R. F. WILLETTS 


Opera Libretti at Their Worst 
Sir,—One oratorio gem, before you close the 
correspondence: Those who would perform the 
‘Dies Irae’ in English are asked to sing 
Day of Anger, Day of Trouble 
Time shall perish like a bubble 
Yours, etc., 


Abingdon J. E: H. Barker 


The Comic Element in the English Novel 
Sir,—May I refer Mr. Harold Binns to page 
479 of Harrap’s Standard French-English 
Dictionary where he will find that the learned 
editors of that work have treated Je mot juste 
as a phrase requiring translation. My French 
friends also assure me that the phrase is in 
constant use in conversation. When does a 
phrase become a ‘set phrase ’?—yYours, etc., 
C. F. CLIFTON 


[We regret that owing to pressure on space a 
number of important letters have had to be held 
over.—EpDITOR, THE LISTENER] 
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‘most effective—are all 
these, one 
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‘ing gestures with .a 


without 
‘picture’s backbone? 
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A Mural Painting. by ivan Hitchens 
‘By ERIC NEWTON = : a - a 


MURAL painting sixty-nine het. ae and twenty feet hich 
asks for serious comment if it has been seriously painted and 


seriously planned before painting. No one could doubt the. 


seriousness of Mr. Ivon Hitchens. Everyone knows him as a 
romantic landscape artist who has solved the problems of simplification 
of form and colour without sacrificing his romanticism. 

The present one-man show of his landscapes at the Leicester Galleries 
and the Bliss collection now showing at the Camberwell Gallery contain 
typical examples of his essentially painterly art. He can produce almost 


too easily the exact notation for the damp autumnal mood in the forest, 
‘the dark tunnel between trees, the moss underfoot, the green mantle of 
‘the standing pool. All this is done with an assurance that sometimes 


comes perilously near ‘to 5 f 
ascene-painter’s formula. 


brush-stroke, the simpli- 


just where it will be 


wonders, 
responses to 
Nature’s moods or are 
they deliberate attacks on 
our sensibilities, charm- 


paint brush by a man 
with an unerring colour 
sense and a knowledge of 
how much he dare omit 
omitting the 


But the problems that 
confronted him in the 


hall in Cecil Sharp House, 2, pagles s Park Road, were not to be solved 
by breadth or charm of brush-stroke or even the careful selection of a 
colour-scheme. Aware of this, he has made notes, printed in booklet 


form, explaining his intentions and revealing the frame of mind in 


which he approached his task. 


The notes are valuable as explanations of an artist’s attitude to his | 


work. As a guide to the work itself they are neither helpful nor neces- 
sary. They begin with the usual platitude: a mural ‘ must not be an 
enlarged picture ’. 


and quieter, with the action taking place in the side sections ’. 
been done, with the deplorable result that the eye, seeking a focal point 


in the centre of a completely symmetrical setting, is baffled. Mr. 


Hitchens has confused openness with emptiness, From a formal point of 


view qd am not here concerned with literary content or even ‘ subject-— 


matter ’) the central section falls to pieces. Defeated in its search for 


‘a point d’appui, the eyes rush outwards to both sides, torn in two 


by an aesthetic tug of war between the positively delicious complexities 
of the ‘ action’ thar fills the right- and left-hand portions of the mural. 


that an artist should have deliberately invited it, giving the feeble reason 
that ‘ the dance floor is or may be crowded in the centre of the hall °— 
as who should say ‘I have provided no altar on the main axis of the 
Church since the priest will be, or may be, officiating there ’. 

Mr. Hitchens explains his subject-matter— certain dance forms’: 
and their setting—‘some sort of woodland’. No specific costumes, 
therefore no suggestion of a time-sequence. Vaguely adumbrated musi- 


cians seated above a shaded pool, woodland Metlies, ayhyas animals, and 


chief motives. To the artist they are of the utmost importance, 


‘with a greater ae All ie is the essential process by which any | 


Detail of the mural by Ivon Hitchens 4 in Cecil Sharp House, Regent’s Park Road aera plot 


and an ‘ enlarged picture’ part company) would have obscured ‘the | 


True: if it were it would be intolerable. ‘It was. 
decided to preserve the wholeness of the wall surface’. Good: it does. 
So admirably.. ‘ The middle of the painting was to be left more open 
‘That has. 


_duties, And it is there that the critic, with his limping prose, is bound — 


depressing for the critic is that he cannot even indicate degrees, still less 


_ deficient in formal invention or in the harmonisation of colour. There 
That is the most serious criticism that can be offered. It is strange | 
‘not only rapturous but adventurous in that they explore uncharted — 


_ from the start. Robbed of colour, the whole becomes merely ingeni 


pain Hitchens has added to the rane a 


(on the right) hints of the commencement of urban Hehe ae 


without them he would be an operatic composer without a libretto. To q | 
the spectator they hardly matter. ‘He accepts them because they condi- 


tion the main areas of the design and therefore establish the varying 


moods of each portion of it. What happens when one is comfortably 
seated on the raised steps opposite the mural is a hardly conscious ~ 
but quite intense response to the design as a whole, its delectable patches — 
of blue’ and olive’ green, its dappled surfaces of orange and brown. 
little outbursts of wine colour and flashes of scarlet, its tangled knots. 
line leading to freer curves that lead, in turn, to another patch organised z 


work of visual art, but a 
especially one - that - 
- both physically large and — 
formally complicated, 
* works its will, ‘through — 
 _ the eye, on the emotion- — 
ally receptive mind. The — 
discovery of musicians — 
sitting beside shaded 
pools comes later and ~ 
adds nothing to one’s — 
= enjoyment of the whole — 
and not much to one’s — 
understanding of it. A 
successful mural paint-— 
ing is a wall-paper with — 
_a plot that tells its story — 
_ by means of its pattern, 
but tells it so effectively — 
that one hardly knows 
that a story has been — 
‘told, so potent is the pat- 
tern. To have made the 
more — intelligible — 
(this is where a mural 


pattern and deadened the spectator’s half-conscious emotional vei gs ; 
referred to above. — 

This leads to praise of Mr. Hitchens’ mural on the highest level. I am 
convinced that no other painter could have come as near to solving 
the fearful problem of (a) gladdening and enriching the eye on a large 4 
scale, (b) giving the room a fulness of meaning which it desperately — 
needed and (c) telling an appropriate story in lyrical terms. What — 
matters -most is the first member of this closely entangled trinity of 


to break down. It is a truism that-what has been said successfully in 
paint cannot be translated successfully into words. What is more — 


kinds, of success. He can only communicate the degree of his response. _ 
The exact nature of his response is incommunicable. However detailed 
his description may be he can give no precise account of the eye- 
gladdening process that will Giatin gush! between -genius, talent ae 
mediocrity. 

If Hitchens fails to y aghieve genius it is certainly not because he i 


are large portions of the vast mural that are positively rapturous. And — 
regions. He has done nothing as felicitous as these passages, so ul 
No reproduction will reveal their quality since—and this is true of all — 
great colourists—each formal invention is conceived in terms of colour C 


and a little banal. Yet banality is the last impression left on the mind 
by this magnificent attempt to reach the most difficult of any 5 


The Transfer of Power in India 
By E. W. R. Lumby. 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 
SEEMS UNLIKELY that an-account of the 


omplex negotiations which led to the handing 
vel i power in India would make interesting 


dia up to the g dled of the Kashmir 
quarrel as an absorbing narrative. He has dis- 
unted any pretence at making a_ historical 
assessment but nevertheless he has assembled the 
facts in such an orderly and lucid fashion that 
‘itis quite possible to form opinions without fear 
they are founded on doubtful premises. 
‘Here and there are errors: Disagreement 
‘between Lord Wavell and the Government is 
‘Presumed as a reason for his replacement by 


Lord Mountbatten in-March, 1947. Disagree-- 


‘Ment was not the reason for the change. Lord 
‘Wavell, since the first Simla conference in June, 
1945, had been engaged in almost continuous 
discussion with the Indian leaders. He was not 
naturally politically minded and the ‘Strain of 
battling with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah, and 
Mr, Nehru and others—all equipped with 
quick brains—was very great for a soldier 
who was accustomed to say little and to act with 
deliberation. The Home Government when they 
announced on February 20, 1947, that power 
‘would be transferred to India, even if there were 
‘mo agreement between the Indian parties at a 
date not later than eighteen months ahead, knew 
that a Viceroy would be needed in the interim 
period who would have considerable mental 
ility and the advantage of bringing an entirely 

sh mind to a stale situation. 
Again, Mr. Lumby in his last chapter, where 
‘permits himself a few critical comments on 
ritish policy, misunderstands. the reasons for 
great declaration of February 20 which 
id down the final date for the British de- 
re. He thinks that the British should not 
ve done this ‘ without taking the responsibility 
f determining, or making provision for the 
Indians themselves to determine, the successor 
authorities ’. But there was no other way of 
getting the Indians to face the realities of the 
‘acceptance of power. Without such a declaration 
the arguments would have ‘continued indefin- 
jitely; and Mr. Lumby himself concedes that 
this would have been disastrous.. The _ first 
declaration . committing. Britain unequivocally to 
departure by a certain date was the catalyst 
penich jerked the Indian leaders into agreeing 
on the form in which power would be received. 
It led naturally to the second statement nearly 
an months later in which Lord Mountbatten, 
with the reluctant agreement of Congress and 
the. Muslim League, was able to produce a plan 

for the division of India. - 
Mr. Lumby is also wrong in believing that 
British could have taken some action to 


independence in 1947. He suggests that 
British should have insisted on retaining 


njab. This would have been quite impossible 
sause the essence of the handover was that 
s should take full responsibility them- 
_ If Britain had sought to retain any part 
the Indians in the inflamed and suspicious 
yhere that then existed would have put it 
British trickery and a secret deter- 
1 ultimately to resume the government 
. Mr. ‘Lumby in the earlier chapters 


‘in a sealed. casket’, lies 


and government in, for instance, the 


ity .equinoxes 
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Boundary Force, which did its best to maintain 
order, to show that an attempt by Britain to 
retain political authority in any ‘substantial area 
of India would have led to a general upheaval. 
“These qualifications apart, the book can be 
recommended as the most reliable account of 
the remarkable years 1945 to 1948 yet produced. 
It is an outstanding achievement of research to 
have compiled, so soon and without bias, a 
comprehensive record fair to all the parties. 


Manuel de Falla: His Life and Works. 
By Jaime Pahissa. Museum Press. 15s. 


The publisher’s jacket tells us that this study of 
Falla ‘is written in an informal, anecdotal 
manner’, and one’s heart sinks. The character 
and music of the most reserved and aristocratic 
composer of the twentieth century to be dis- 
cussed in the idiom of the gossip column? It is 
unthinkable. As a matter of fact, Sefior Pahissa 
has not thought of it. Not that the jacket has 
lied; the book is informal and it is anecdotal. 
But the author is himself a distinguished com- 
poser; he writes informally because he (or his 
translator) is unpretentious and at ease; and his 
anecdotes have real biographical interest. 
Acting on Debussy’s advice, Falla deleted the 
closing bars [of ‘La Vida Breve’] containing 
the old people’s curses, Debussy believed, and 
eventually convinced Falla, that they would 
prejudice the effect of the whole, 
Again 
When working on ‘ L’Atlantida ’, he found that 
in some choral passages he was trying to make 
the chorus sing the music exactly as he had 
imagined it, which turned out to be extremely 
difficult and ijl suited to the needs of vocal ex- 
pression, until he became convinced that he had 
to abandon these complex passages and transfer 
them to the orchestra, to which they were better 
suited, leaving the chorus with a more simple and 
straightforward expression of them. This diffi- 
culty arose because, as Falla said, ‘ We insist on 
making things complicated and difficult, instead 
of simple and _ straightforward ’. 


These may be slight in themselves, but there 
is a great number of them and they add up to 
something considerable: a consistent account of 
Falla’s methods and aesthetic ideals. The reader 
learns much that has hitherto been unknown 


-about the inception of Falla’s works, his views 


on them and ‘even precise technical details of 
how he wished certain passages to be performed. 
Of special jnterest.is the account of the ‘ stage- 
oratorio’ ‘L’Atlantida’? which occupied his 
thoughts for the last twenty years of his life but 
was left not quite complete. Even his friend, the 
author, apparently never saw the score and it is 
a little alarming to be told that the fate of the 
manuscript, ‘taken to Spain [from Argentina] 
‘in the hands of his 
heirs, his brother German and his sister Maria 
del Carmen’; it is to be hoped that his heirs 


will show themselves less jealously possessive 


and more enlightened than those of certain other 
famous composers and authors. 

The reason- for the non-completion of 
*L’Atlantida’ is made clear by the biographical 
chapter on Falla’s life in South America, where 
‘despite the peaceful beauty and serenity of the 
house’s isolated situation, Falla was unable to 
devote much time to composition. He needed to 
spend five hours each day on the care of his 
health’. Indeed, a deliciously comic portrait 


-of an eccentric hypochondriac emerges. Falla 


dreaded draughts and flies and. full moons and 
(when he ‘experienced terrible 
haemoptysis’). His method of measuring time 
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was as eccentric as his daily routine; he once 
told the author: 

I do not sleep very well at nights; after I have 
been in bed for four or five hours I wake up and 
find it impossible to go to sleep again. Last night 
I woke at about what must have been five- -thirty, 
because when I looked at my watch it said eight 
o'clock; but since I keep it an hour fast it was 
seven o’clock official time, or really six o’clock by 
the sun; and as I had already been awake for 
some time it must have been about half-past five. 


More precise dates—of first performances and 
so on—and a bibliography would have added to 
the book’s value. The list of works is neither 
clear nor adequate. 


Politics of Belief in Nineteenth Century 
France. By Philip Spencer. 
Faber. 25s.- 


“Tf during the French Revolution there had been 
no innovations in religious affairs, thousands 
of people would never have known that there was 
a revolution’. So Napoleon is reported to have 
said at St. Helena in the newly published 
Journal of Bertrand. An exaggeration, no doubt, 
but with truth in it. For in political matters 
the mass of the people, in the provincial towns 
and country villages, accepted whatever Paris 
ordained; and in economic matters they were 
so busy making money and acquiring land that 
they soon cared for nothing but that the revolu- 
tion should go on. But religion meant the village 
church, the priest, and the mass; baptism, mar- 
riage, and burial; the traditional answer to the 
ultimate questions about life; the only sure 
mascot against misfortune; the sole guarantee of 
eternal salvation. It might not matter to the 
ordinary Frenchman whether his bishop were 
appointed by King or Pope, whether his parish 
priest had or had not taken an oath of loyalty 
to the Constitution; but he would distrust a 
government which deprived him of sacraments, 
or threw doubt upon their validity; he would 
trust one which ‘ restored the altars’, and guar- 
anteed the priestly office. Thus the Civil Con- 
stitution of 1791 and the Concordat of 1802, by 
making changes in religion, began an imbroglio 
of Church and State which continued in France 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

This is the subject which Mr. Spencer has 
chosen to illuminate through the careers of three 
remarkable Catholics—Lacordaire, Michon, and 
Veuillot. A fourth, Lamennais, would perhaps 
have been included (he does indeed appear as 
*prologue’), if Canon Vidler’s Prophecy and 
Papacy had not been published almost simul- 
taneously; for all three carried on in various 
directions the work begun by their greater fore- 
runner. ‘ Greater ’ certainly, though he had given 
up. the struggle, and died out of sympathy with 
the church; for Lacordaire, who disowned him, 
was little more than an eloquent populariser of 
other people’s ideas (if only Mme Swetchine’s), ” 
who could fill N6étre Dame under episcopal pat- 
ronage at a moment of Catholic revival: Michon 
was an ill-balanced enthusiast—an ecclesiastical 
Zola—whose anonymous attacks on the church 
were as popular as Lacordaire’s apology for it; 
and Veuillot was an ultramontane journalist, 
whose championship. of every extravagance of 
Catholic belief and intrigue ended by alienating 
the Pope himself. These men owed their import- 
ance, as Mr. Spencer is well aware, to the ‘ politics 
of belief’, that is, to the need of each successive 
government—the Bourbon restoration, the 
Orleanist monarchy, and the Second Empire, to 
enlist the bishops and clergy, whom (under the 
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Forerunners 
to Everest 


by Rene Dittert, Gabriel ~ 
Chevalley & Raymond Lambert 


The remarkable story of the 
Swiss expeditions to Everest, 
which paved the way for the 
British success, is here told 
by the leaders. 

Lavishly illustrated. 15s: 


My Gandhi 


by John Haynes Holmes 


“ A warm and personal book. 
Dr. Holmes understands the 


pivotal quality of Gandhi’s 


character and the significance 
of his appearance at a critical 
moment in history.”—Pearl 
S. Buck. 10s. 6d. 
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You may think that you are paying slightly more for the a 
privilege of smoking Three Nuns. But then it is so 
economical in smoking—thanks to the slow burning of — 


that curious curly cut—that it 
costs you less in the long run. 
So you can continue to smoke 
your favourite Three Nuns 
with a clear conscience. 
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By setting some of the day’s vital _ 
problems “in. the - impersonal 
framework of ethics Lord Russell 
hopes that they will be viewed 
with less heat and fanaticism. He 
devotes the first half of his book 

to a restatement of ethical 
beliefs and the second half to 
applying this ethic. 15s. 


Hungry People 
and Empty Lands 


by S. Chandrasekhar 


“A scholarly and scientific 
study of -the very real diffi- 
culties of policies to control 
and limit populationgrowth.” 
—Economic Journal. Fore- 


word by William Vogt. 18s. 


Literature 


and Science 
by B. Ifor Evans 


The relationship of science 
and literature hasalwaysbeen 
of importance. Dr. Ifor Evans 
explores this relationship 
historicallyandoutlinesanew 
humanism. 8s. 6d. 
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sound introductory knowledge of wool fabrics. a 


‘Containing actual samples of fourteen 
different woollen and worsted cloths, 
the book also has diagrammatic repro- 
ductions of the weave structures, and 


easily understood. notes on the con-— 
struction and uses of the various fabrics. 
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eoni. ‘cohemeine it sc and Saisie, 
its own ends; we the attempts of rival parties | 
: supporters of the Comte de Chambord 
‘the Comte de Paris—to exploit the tradi- 
royalism of the Gallicans; and to the 
nstant antagonism between the middle-class 


ODC! tied 


ass republicans. All these quarrels were fought 


ages On a vivid account of the rioting at Saint 
_ Germain YAuxerrois on February 14, 1831, an 
incident that marked the beginning of a Catholic 
revival which lasted till the revolution of 1848. 
The next turning point is 1859, when Louis 
Pz apoleon’s intervention in Italy antagonised the 
papalists in both countries, and contributed to, 
“ag it did not determine, the tragedy of 1870. 
Through all these entanglements Mr. Spencer’s 
intimate knowledge of personalities, and of the 
 Political-ecclesiastical background, carries the 
reader safely and even excitedly. The ‘ pseudo- 
classical hotch-potch’ of Lacordaire’s sermons, 
_ and his flagellations at Chalais—a discipline of 
_ body, not of mind; Michon’s ‘long lonely ex- 
 peditions about the ‘country-side, furnished with 
5 a geological hammer or a botanical box ’, and his 
_ Strange meeting at Constantinople with Flaubert 
, and Maxime Du Camp; Veuillot’s stormy editor- 
, ship of ’Univers, and his last years, “a pale mute 
f old man sitting beside the fire’, whilst the great 
Z basilica on the Butte Montmartre was rising as a 
| lasting emblem of his life’s work; and, behind 
them all, the apparently indestructible Smile; of 


Pio Nono (of whom a life in English is already _ 


published), as he and Antonelli‘ exploited the 
‘political embarrassments of the Second Empire 
to fasten upon Catholics the dogmas of the Im- 
-maculate Conception and the Infallibility ‘of the 
Pope. Perhaps a little less than justice is done 
Louis Napoleon, who is treated too much as 
a determined autocrat, too little as a ‘ Caesarian 
democrat ’—a man who always aimed at the 
good of his people, but was thwarted at every 
turn by the tradition of Bonapartism, as Pius 
himself was by the tradition of the Temporal 
Power. And perhaps Mr. Spencer might have 
found in English church history of the period 
“some enlightening «parallels;| Ludlow and 
Maurice, Newman, Kingsley, and Manning 
(whom he does name in connection with the 
Vatican Council); for almost the same essential 
_issués were being debated here, and the different 
| solutions throw light upon one another. 


Where such a complicated story is told in 

close detail there will be points of disagreement: 

_ but they are not worth arguing. Where there is 

sO much picturesque colouring, occasional 

* Guedallaisms’ may be excused. This is a book 

which will bring new knowledge to the historian, 
and enjoyment to the general reader. 


Handbook of English Costume in the 


Phillis Cunnington. Faber. 30s. 


» a work of reference, a trust- 

ided for the historian of 
costume, or of art, for the producer of plays or 
‘fi is, and for. the educationist. It is a book to 


to be read as history, d 
ua et would be foolish and unprofitable to seck 
within these pages for that running fire of wise- 
crack speculations and assertions of 
ch Dr. Willett Cunnington usually provides 
sates a fusillade. It is, perhaps, equally un- 
to hope for that keen aesthetic and 
al pleasure, that exact record of style, 
provided by the reproduction of 
works of art. For reasons of con- 


: ‘4 i eae ne oat 


‘party of order’ and the working © 
_on the steps of the altar; and that is no 


Sixteenth Century. By C. Willett and 


used—to be used with confidence—but not 


wise Boot 


nh ha ees 


THE LISTENER Ps! 


~ Phillipson has been set the ungrateful task of 
redrawing Holbein and Isaac Oliver, a task 
which, although it has been most competently 
and conciehtiously performed, presents us with 


a sufficiently arid gallery of images. We are given, 


in fact, the correct anatomy but not the true 
aspect of Tudor costume. But if the purpose of 
this book be clearly understood the magnitude 
of the authors achievement must at once be 
acknowledged. The method of their arrangement 
is reasonable, their explanations are lucid, their 
illustrative texts abundant and erudite, their 
graphic material adequate. Armed with this book 
we may turn with increased confidence to those 
more general works in which dating and docu- 
mentation is less nice. 

‘For us’, write the authors in their brief 
introduction, ‘ the Tudor fashions seem to savour 
of fancy dress, their spirit was, in fact, far from 
fanciful. Rather they were portraits realistic of 
a full-blooded generation, with a background of 
brute force’. Bearing in mind the dress of 
Henry VIII and his gentlemen it is hard to 
dissent from this judgment. Judging from the 
costume of the period one would say that the 
social ideal of the age was the rich bully. Nor, 
under the sway of successive female sovereigns, 
could women escape from the monstrous padded 
confinements of the Spanish style or men from 
the ludicrous peascod belly of the Dutch. It is 
indeed strange that the century which saw the 
flowering of Hellenism in western Europe and 
which, in art, rediscovered the human body and 
the body’s graceful movements, produced men 
and women of action who, in outward appear- 
ance, resembled Punch and Judy rather than 
Dido and Aeneas. It was left to the Stuarts to 
modify and loosen the trappings of these be- 
dizened puppets and thereby to invent ease and 
elegance and refinement. It is ‘to be hoped that 
Mr. and Mrs. Cunnington are at work upon 
this more charming period and may presently 
delight us with the fruits of their labours. 


Desert Hospital in China 
By Barbara Spencer. Jarrolds. 16s. 


In 1947 Barbara Spencer and her husband, 
nurse and doctor, left their native New Zealand 
for the Industrial Co-operative training school 
at Sandan, one of the poorest and remotest 
places in north-west China, where they were to 
set up a hospital. Nearly everything, from mud 
buildings to surgical instruments, had to. be 
improvised. Assisted by a staff of four almost 
untrained peasant boys aged between fourteen 
and seventeen, they set out to win the confi- 
dence of a local population riddled with disease 
and weighed down by superstition. Their first 
surgical case was a Mongol prince with a growth 
on his eyelid. Despite their inexperience and all 
other handicaps the delicate operation was a 
triumphant success, but many equally difficult 
cases lay ahead. It says much for the skill, 
courage, and teaching ability of the Spencers— 


~-and no less for the quality of the boys who 
‘This book does just that which it purports to - 


helped them—that they not only treated peasants 
and schoolboys with conspicuous success but 
also established clinics at various outposts near 


the school and trained a number of assistants, 


one of whom was able after two years, while still 
in his teens, to perform Caesarean sections, 
amputations, and other major operations with 
great ease and skill. 

Mrs. Spencer has an eye for people and 
scenery as well as a sense of humour; she suc- 
ceeds in conveying a vivid impression of the 
natural and historic beauties of central Asian 
China, and her accounts of travel and of lan- 


‘guage difficulties are as readable as her excellent 


medical stories. She and her husband were quick 


to recognise that under the old regime much of 


their work could not strike at the root of. the 


“troubles of the Peasants: 
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Most of the 7 SAT. they suffered were 
attributable firstly to their poor standard of 


living, and ~secondly—because they had never - 


had the chance of an education—to an ignorance 

of even) the fundamentals of hygiene and 

sanitation. 
Before leaving China they had seen the first- 
fruits of. the new Government’s public health 
campaign and the honesty, efficiency and 
humanity of the People’s Liberation Army and 
the new officials. When they arrived at Sian on 
their way out the officials ‘were so brisk and 
efficient we found it almost impossible to believe 
we were still in China ’. 

Desert Hospital in Ghina, which is excellently 
illustrated, is a most welcome addition to the 
literature of Chinese central Asia. 


The Courtauld Collection. By Doug!as 
Cooper. Athlone Press. 84s. 


Formal tributes to great benefactors do not often 
make enlivening reading. This book, which cele- 
brates the generosity of Samuel Courtauld to 
London University and the nation, is thus 
exceptional. We might have expected that a good 
catalogue of the Courtauld pictures would be 
provided. And so it is: indeed, read with the 
author’s own corrigenda which have been pub- 
blished simultaneously in The Burlington 
Magazine (there were, it turns out, few errors 
more serious than the injustice of supposing that 
Degas did not know the name of the girl who 
hung from the roof of the Cirque Fernando by 
her teeth), this one is beyond criticism. But the 
book contains something much more surprising, 
an introduction which is in fact an exhaustive 
exposé, immoderately written without a sign of 
pious restraint, of Anglo-French artistic relations 
in every aspect between 1860 and 1922. 

The record of British insularity and incom- 
prehension is- not on any showing a proud one. 
The most significant artistic movement since the 
Renaissance created its masterpieces without 
help or understanding from the country with 
which’ it had the closest links. The complacency 
with which the situation was regarded by those 
in a position to know better contained, moreover, 
elements of self-interest and conceit: after read- 


ing these pages one can hardly like Whistler or ' 


George Moore so well again. But no one con- 
cerned with the arts in England comes out of 
this documented analysis much better. It is easy 
enough to compile a vast ‘sottister: every quota- 
tion finally becomes a pillory. Augustus John is 
‘a “brilliant” Slade School student’; ‘ Roger 
Fry and his acolyte Clive Bell loudly proclaimed 
their discovery of a great “‘classic”’. Before 
the reader has- time to wonder if it was really so 
silly to think Cézanne a classic or John brilliant, 
the torrent of the indictment overwhelms him. 
Everyone is guilty, at least by association. Every- 
one, England itself, is to blame. 

This indictment, however intemperate, per- 
forms a public service of value. It provides for 
the reader an exercise in the examination of his 
own opinion-forming faculty.-Are we, after all, 
at this moment doing much better? Whose taste 
is coloured by neither interest nor conceit? In a 
pregnant note Mr. Cooper supplies a moral: the 
failure to discriminate was. due to ‘the hap~ 
hazard and anti-chronological way in which 
“modern art” was forced on an unwilling and 
unprepared public. It was ridiculous to expect 
that the public of 1910, which was unfamiliar 
with Delacroix, Courbet, and Cézanne, could 
appreciate Seurat and Matisse simultaneously. 
And how could it be expected to make sense of 
Fauvism when it was ignorant not only of Van 
Gogh and Gauguin but also of Bonnard and 
Vuillard? ’ 

There are without doubt excesses in this essay. 
Roger Fry was a better critic and Michael Sadler 
a better collector than Mr. Cooper allows. But 
the essential moral remains: in essence, it calls 
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No car ever gave such peace of mind 


as the confident Daimler CONC UE ST - 
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G): ON THE busy trunk roads, or crawling in dense Wide vision. Sit at the wheel of a Conquest ou see 
town traffic, itis the driver of a Daimler Conquest how your position dominates the view from every Ear 
5 ; j ; * angle. The curved windscreen, slender pillars and 
who has the best of it—for sheer enjoyment, peace of wide rear window combine to achieve the perfect hte 
ay mind and safety. Why? Here are some of the reasons... visibility essential to safe and confident driving. seek 


Brakes. The hydro-mechanical brakes have iis dais : ¥ 

and a very generous frictional area, producing maxi- 
- mum retardation with light pedal pressure. Braking 

distance at 30 mph is 31 feet. 


Preselector fluid transmission. For the simplest of gear- 
changing coupled with the most subtle control of 
movement, with positively no effort, either mental or 
physical, Daimler preselector fluid transmission is 
incomparable. You engage the gear you need the very 
second you need it by simply depressing the gear pedal. 
It is so much simpler than the ordinary gear system, 
is less tiring and leaves your mind perfectly free. 


No matter which Conquest you choose, the Saloon, the 
‘Century’, the Coupé or the Roadster, the confidence it will 
give you will be a perfect match for its great performance, its = = 
comfort and its dignity. : : 


Automatic Chassis Lubrication. Here is constant effi- Conquest Saloon...............£1066 plus £445.5.10 BN f: 


ciency for all suspension and steering parts—and all ‘Conquest Century’ ae era2 plus £489.9.2 purchase tax, oN 


provided without thought or worry on your part.The Conquest Coupé..............£1225 plus £511.10.10 purchase tax, mee 
Conquest Roadster..........£1180 plus £492.15.10 purchase tax, 


lubricant is pressure-fed to the parts every time the , B S 7 Se ews | 
[ BEND | See ee Ete nae oe eae under Far full details of any of these great cars and the address of .. 2 ae 
5s et cme your nearest dealer write to Bureau 60, The Daimler Cones pies 


Limited, Radford Works, Coventry. 
Laminated torsion bar suspension. Tricky bends and 


hump-back bridges are taken with calm assurancein s@QyT OF PEDIGREE ‘COM ES PACE? 
the Conquest. Laminated torsion bars in the indepen- oo iS : 
dent front suspension efficiently cancel out all ten- : 
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; brighter, quicker 

rary painting, “Say jis more objectivity and 
history. We can hardly hope to decide how 
| the art of our time is: we can often hardly 
at the outset if we like it. We can only 


proach it with a humility commensurate with 
its size. We require as much historical logic as 
> can learn; indeed we may heed more than 


leprive England of the last cherished shred of 
elf-respect, Mr. Cooper writes that ‘ there seems 
© valid reason to believe that the course of 


zen very different if Constable and Turner had 
ever existed ’. Which is as much as to say that 
e Barbizon painters (and thus, in their turn, 
poet and Renoir) could have made the same 
ase of the Anglo-Dutch tradition if it had been 
dead tradition, instead of a live one. As for 
omg it is surely not difficult to recognise 
at while Pissarro was unaffected by him 
Monet was not. No great style, of course, is 
determined by external influence, but to mini- 
mise the effect which the Englishmen left on the 
landscape tradition would seem to accuse France 
of just the sin which this brilliant essay proves 
against English taste: Courtauld’s. benefaction 
was intended deliberately to right a wrong before 
it was too late, and the accumulation of solid 
evidence here ut how such wrong is done 
(rather than the wholesale distribution of blame) 
forms an appropriate memorial to him. 

_ On one point there appears to have been con- 
fusion: this catalogue is not notably incomplete. 
Blunt's introduction defines the scope 
as covering those works which ‘either belonged 
>» Courtauld at the time of his death or had 
into public ownership through his 
enerosity’, which clearly, and surely rightly, 
udes those purchased since.. A Renoir whose 
sposal was provided for by Courtauld before 
s death, like earlier disposals, does not figure, 
and hardly could have done with any 
ppropriateness. 


The Count. By Geoffrey Rawson. 


Heinemann. 21s. 
Phe really odd thing about Sir Paul Strzelecki, 
the Australian explorer and scientist—the Count 
of Mr. Rawson’s interesting biography—is that 
he is almost completely unknown in this coun- 
try. In 1839, when he was: just over forty, 
Strzelecki arrived in New South Wales. In the 
next two years he made discoveries in Australia 
Ss important in their way as any by Speke or 
Mungo Park or Livingstone in Africa. He was 
the first to find gold there. He was the first to 
climb and survey the. highest peaks of the Aus- 
tralian Alps. He and his party- uncovered a tract 
of country in Victoria 10,000,000 acres in extent. 
e made similar major discoveries in New South 
Wales and minor ones in Tasmania. For this 
work he got the Gold Medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and a Fellowship of the Royal 
Society. Later on, for this work and his relief 
vork during the Irish famine, he-was given the 
B. and the K.C.M.G., and, at the encaenia 
1860, he got the D.C.L. degree at Oxford. 
lo passenger in his generation he. Yet he is 
ever mentioned in our school books. Who of us 
s heard of him? Explorers seemingly have to 
lo their ain Cook Africa unless they be as eminent 
‘Thi: is a delightful book and one that should 
> in every school library—a book of romance 
is well as of adventure. Strzelecki was a man 
exploring even when lost in the 
the forests | and very near death. 
attempt to ‘cash in’ on his dis- 
- did not head the gold-rush. 
se from being ‘on the make’, un- 


. how big is the phenomenon? and then 
s book always shows. For instance, as if ‘to ° 


French nineteenth-century painting would have - 


pered, a rock of common ~ 


ing ahecrinns of flora ne fauna for European 
museums. He started life as a Pole of good 
family; he was a Count of sorts. In early life 
he fell violently in love with a Polish maiden 
of even better family than his. He was rejected, 
however, by his intended ‘in-laws’ as insuffi- 
ciently ‘county’. In consequence the pair de- 


‘cided to elope, he being twenty-one and she 


fifteen. At the very last moment the plan was 
frustrated and the lovers were parted. So he set 
out on his travels and never returned to Poland. 
The lovers corresponded all their lives‘in the 
warmest terms. Occasionally they met, but they 
mever married, The great explorer, when he 
retired from travelling and good works, settled 
in England, and was content to live and die in 
London’s West End. 


O Lovely England. By Walter de la 
Mare. Faber. 10s. 6d. : 

Sélected Poems. By R. C. Trevelyan. 
MacGibbon and Kee. 8s. 6d. 

Undereliff. By Richard Eberhart. 
Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. de la Mare is now eighty, and it is natural 
that many of the poems in O. Lovely England 
should be concerned with death and with the 
past: but the qualities of sentimentality and 
self-pity, which a lesser poet might not have been 
able to avoid, are never present. Words like 
* ghost’, shade *, and ‘spectre’ recur in this 
volume; and there is, indeed, an insubstantial 


air about some of the poems, as if Mr. de la ' 


Mare, though never trying to escape from 
reality, had pared away much of its grossness. 
Poems like ‘All Gone... .’, ‘Goodbye’, and 
particularly the remarkable poem ‘De Pro- 
fundis’, have a moving simplicity. 

R. C. Trevelyan was a poet whose best work 
is on a modest scale, and who had a care for 
his craft. The most successful poems in Selected 
Poems are descriptive: ‘ Winter Rains’ is an 
excellent poem of this kind, and contains more 
interesting images than many of the other poems 
in the book. The lines 

“When chilblains itch in every shoe, 
And the mind’s furnished chambers too 
Are damp and sodden through and through 
give at once the physical and mental feeling of 
a bleak, wet winter’s day. 

Mr. Eberhart is a more complex and ambitious 
poet than either ‘of these two: he is very much 
aware of the age in which he lives, and he will 
search and question intelligently into the prob- 
lems raised by living and writing in our time, 
whether he arrives at solutions or not. Mr. 
Eberhart ‘knows very well the intractability of 
the poet’s material, which, in the end, is nothing 
less than his known universe; and he gains much 
of his strength and interest by writing out of 
the whole of his knowledge and experience. It is 
this that helps to give his poetry that necessary 
‘grit’, or roughness, that makes it solid, and 
keeps it on the move, so that it has what all 
good poetry should have, an inward drama. 


Ancient Melodies 
“By Su Hua. Hogarth. 15s. 


It is sometimes difficult to remember that there 


are Chinese who have not left their youth far 
behind, but whose earliest memories date from 
the closing years of the Empire, which now 
seems twice as remote as ancient Rome. Su Hua 
is one of these, and her imagination still moves 
freely in that almost forgotten world. 

Ancient Melodies is a scrapbook of childhood 
memories of a great Peking household. Su Hua’s 
mother had been bought as a four-year-old by 
a wealthy Cantonese family. Later she had been 
taken as fourth wife into the house of a scholar- 
official, who became Mayor of Peking and was 
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-a friend of President Yuan Shih-k’ai who aspired 


to found a new dynasty. Su Hua was her 
mother’s fourth child and the tenth daughter in 
the family. It was a complicated household; the 
wives, of cdurse were concurrent, not consecu- 
tive. Two of them quarrelled and fought, but 
Fifth Mother would dress Fourth Mother’s hair 
as she sang Cantonese ballads, and all were on 
better terms with each other when father was 
away. Joys and sorrows alternate; the gaiety of 
family visits, children’s games, kite-flying, and 
theatre-going contrast with the hopelessness of 
a wife unwanted because she is childless and the 
tears of a girl who is to be married to a man 
she has never seen. But some of the most 
fascinating sketches are from the outside world. 
Particularly memorable is her description of 
Chinese gardening lore; as a child she had met 
the old head-gardener of the Empress Dowager 
who. was an exacting mistress as she had spent 
on the Summer Palace gardens much good 
money which had been collected for the Fleet. 
Interesting too is the glimpse of Cantonese 
merchants, who spent their wealth on beautiful 
villas, magnificent temples, dragon-boat races, 
the patronage of the theatre, and the publication 
of rare books. 

It is not easy to recapture the scenes of early 
childhood, but Su Hua has two invaluable aids, 
the eye and memory of a painter. 


A Thousand Geese. By Peter Scott and 
James Fisher. Collins. 21s. 


Pink-foot geese are the most abundant and the 
wildest of our British wild geese; for genera- 
tions they have been the respected quarry of 
wildfowlers, and yet their arctic breeding 
grounds were discovered less than a hundred 
years ago. The first nests were found in 
Spitzbergen in 1855; in the 1890s further 
breeding grounds were discovered along the east 
coast of Greenland, but it was not until 1929 
that the geese known to breed up-country in 
Iceland were definitely identified as pink-foots. 

Of recent years Peter Scott and the Severn 
Wildfowl Trust have perfected a method of 
catching wild geese on their British wintering 
grounds with nets thrown by rockets, in order 
to mark them and trace their movements. These 
studies gave a reasonably accurate estimate of 
the number of pink-foots in the world, but the 
records from the Spitzbergen and Greenland 
nesting grounds gave numbers that were far too 
low. Where was the missing population of 
nesters?—probdbly somewhere in the remote 
interior of Iceland; this book tells of the ex- 
pedition that in 1951 succeeded in finding the 
geese at home and in marking over a thousand 
of them with leg-rings. 

Far in the centre of Iceland, surrounded by 
mountains, glaciers, ice-caps, and deserts of 
volcanic ash, there are several oases of rich arctic 
vegetation; the object of -the expedition was to 
visit the largest of them, the plateau at the head- 
waters of the Thjorsow river. The party’s wildest 
hopes were fulfilled when they reached it and 
found thousands of pink-foots hatching their 
goslings. When the goslings are feathered, but 


before their wing pinions have sprouted, the old . 


birds moult their quills so that until the flight 
feathers have grown, young and old are tem- 
porarily incapable of flight. This gave the ex- 
pedition their opportunity for catching the birds 
and ringing them. But it was not as easy as it 
sounds, for although the birds could not fly they 
could run with great agility over broken country. 

The expedition of 1951 ringed over 1,000 
geese, and on a return visit in 1953 Scott and his 
party caught and ringed over 9,000, so that 
perhaps one in five of the world’s pink-foot 
population now carries a ring: the recoveries 
will add much to our knowledge of the biology 
and migration of this fine bird. 
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Mapping the News - 


I suppose the keenest television disappointment _ 


‘of the week has been the news service, to which 
most of us had looked forward, and for which 


nobody that I have encountered has a good 


word, The most it can do in its present stage. 


is improve our. geography, since it does at least 


offer, in magic-lantern style, a series - 
of little maps, a pointer, and.a voice. 
The maps are always the right way 
up, and appear at the expected 
moments, which is more than can be 
said of the kind of magic-lantern 
lecture I most enjoy; but I am not 
at all sure that they are mews. 
Indeed, I find that the alternation of 
murky stills with little simplified 
‘snippets from the atlas has a stupe- 
fying, almost a hypnotic effect, and 
that in-staring at these poor offer- 
ings on the screen one even loses 
‘track of the voice reading the bulle- 
tin. The more I see of television 
-news, in fact, the more I like my 
newspaper. 

The system will ave to be re- 
vised, and no doubt will be. The 
‘thing is in its infancy, and so bad 
that it cannot do otherwise than get 
better—unless, of course, it is given 
up, which is unlikely. For the pre- 
sent, we must be content to read 
and hear the news, and watch the ~ 
television effort in a historic spirit, 
as the first stirrings of something 
which will one day come to life. 
Nobody with whom I have discussed 
it has been able to make a single 
worth-while suggestion as to how . 
‘spot’ news could be successfully 
presented on television, and evi- 
dently the programme’s organisers 
are in the same difficulty. Friends 
who have watched American tele- 
vision news tell me that it is greatly 
enlivened by the day-to-day grilling 
of witnesses in various enquiries, 
and that murderers and other stars 
of the news are frequently brought 
to the camera to tell the family 
circle how they feel; and that this 
cult of the ‘human document’, 
though at first it appals the prudish 
viewer, soon becomes enthralling. I 
_.can well believe it, but cannot convince myself 
’ that taking television into the dock is a good 
idea, Once in the dock, why not the condemned 
cell? Or better still, the gallows? No, on the 
whole, I think I prefer maps; and at the moment 
would only put in a plea for better maps, a 
better picture library for stills (the ones we had 
last week were dreadful) and a much wider use 
of motion-picture cameras on the day’s news. 
This last, of course, involving high-speed pro- 
cessing and editing, would be both difficult and 
expensive; but something must be done if tele- 
vision news is ever to emerge from the. magic- 
lantern, views-of-the-Holy-Land stage. I am 
glad the onus is not on me to find a solution. 

An event which came across remarkably well 
was the International Musical Eisteddfod at 
Llangollen. I had never been to an eisteddfod, 


As seen by the viewer: 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly contents t on BBC. programmes by independent contributors 


aid tad heard too much about Hered bards 
in dust-sheets declaiming in a fine drizzle to be 
much attracted by the festival; but an inter- 
national eisteddfod is a different matter 
altogether, and I am glad not to have missed it. 
Folk dancing and singing, at the high level of 
excellence to be found at Llangollen, i is a moving 
experience, and we were able to share some 
moments of real beauty, as well as humour and 
interest. I shall not easily forget the Yugoslav 
team, dancing in the bright sunshine with a 


. Etadgeliad? i ‘& Sabeenatieel Musical Bisteddfod, on July. 1 folk dance 
by an.Austrian group and (right) a Swiss group from Ziirich 


* Model Craft ’, 


controlled aircraft 


fine blend of precision and abandon: while a 
beautiful young man with long, thin legs sang 


and leapt and worked dancers and musicians 


‘ 


together into a disciplined frenzy; nor the ~ 
French fishermen twirling sedately with their. 


ravishing partners, whose faces were as beautiful — 
as their headdresses of Jace; nor the Dutch 
dancers neatly clod-hopping . with tremendous 
rhythm in their wooden shoes, weaving their 


"ancient patterns on the grass, What a splendid 


subject for colour television, when it comes! 


The sense of enjoyment, in dancers, singers, and — 
audience, was strongly felt. One was left with a 
feeling of having actually shared in one of the 
few really joyous organised. occasions of » the 
world. 


Saturday night was enlivened by the tise of 


the present series of ‘In Town Tonight’, a — 


: News and Newsreel ’, July SIs map of Indo-China, 
and (right) a ‘ still” showing traffic congestion at Smithfield : 


Saja 10: a diesel aun and (rig) a petrol-driven, 


va 
featnee which, iioaee it has Jong ae a pop 
favourite on sound radio, seems to have ‘been 
specially invented for television. It is nearly 
always worth looking at, if you have nothing 1 O 
do; and this last edition was made memorable 
by the dazzling expertise of a beautiful commer-= 
cial television announcer from America (she 
said her sponsored products sold extremely well, 
and I’m not surprised), and by the modest and 
dignified bearing of a Welsh regimental goat. 
Curiosity tempted me to look in on a purely 
~ masculine occasion—the display of 
- radio-controlled model craft com 
_ peting in the international cont 
-at Birmingham. It was absorbing i 
a faintly alarming way: ed 
trolled cruisers tearing about on thi 
water in a dreadfully intellig 
manner, performing the most com= 
plicated manoeuvres and. bearing 
down with horrid precision on their 
targets, gave rise. to several un- 
pleasant trains of thought. I liked 
best the moments when the little 
craft turned temperamental, went | 
round in circles, giving off clouds 
of smoke, and had to be caught (not 
without difficulty) and brought | 
ashore. by furious owners in mackin- 
tosh waders, for all the world: like. 
Gulliver towing the tiny fleet into” 
‘Lilliput. ; 
- MARGARET LANE. ’ 
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DRAMA >..}e0 ns eae 1 
The Small Vices J 


Dare ‘ONE USE technical terms? I 
want to call Tain MacCormick’s 
tetralogy ‘The Promised Years ’— 
-of which we had the third ‘instal- 
ment, ‘The Small Victory’, on 
Sunday. and again tonight—I want 
-to~call it ‘contemporary melo-_ . 
drama’. Yet I fear to be miscon- 
strued—especially by those (millions 
I expect) who found it moving and 
will resent my giving it what is often” 
. thought of as a pejorative rating. 
I. may. be wrong—about the mis- 
- understanding of technical terms, 
| Once, apologising to a transatlantic 
' ladies’ club audience’ whom I had 
‘been boring. with a talk about the 


radio- theatre, I said I feared I had. been 
See Barer ass Cried Madam Chair- 
“Yohn Cura ‘Why, no indeed! All these’ 


ladies have aR Ba in drammaddics!’ ~ | 

Let us. define melodrama. Technically it ae 
speech underpinned with music. There js no 
‘music in Mr. MacCormick’s . play, other than 
“The old grey mare is not what she used to be” 
which in a. poignant climax is taken up. as a. 
sort of battle hymn by the. mission. captives in 
Korea: waiting to be shot at dawn, ‘What I mean 
then, is sees “less ‘Precise. bear this. 


“his ey pt on Sandod ee 
- tists) and» Sardoodledom, In 
with its over-simplification of 
- figures and. a emotional res: 


jury 15 1954 


with such alacrity: it is so easy to follow. 
It may well be asked ‘ What do you mean by 
over-simplification and stock emotional 
responses?” And again I find it difficult to 
answer without evasions or seeming dismissive. 
But there is, all. the same, a difference between 
truth in art and what is merely ‘moving’ or 
4 a good ’. Tolstoy did not believe this; indeed 
himself into the position. where Mrs. 
aioe Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin soLien 
as a greater work of art than ‘King Lear’, 
‘all depends where you take your stand. Ps 
those to whom the slavery issue was terribly 
teal, Uncle Tom’s Cabin inevitably appeared 
nobler than it might today. When Mrs. Henry 
Wood’s penitent adulteress, Lady Isabel, half 
‘blind, groped her way back to East Lynne to 
find her child ‘dead, dead, and never called 
me Mother’, many a bright, even hard, Victorian 
eye was suffused with tears. Today, to judge 
by a performance currently at Sadler’s. Wells, 
the famous line is greeted with a yell of laughter. 
‘Similarly, when Sardou’s Tosca having agreed to 
buy her lover’s life by submitting to the odious 
police chief knifes him rather than~ submit, 
audiences are apt to smile. But a - Roman Catholic 
priest, ex-army padre refusing to sign a com- 
munist ‘confession’ and having to watch others 
tortured and humiliated to try to induce him 
‘to change his mind—TI think few people would 
_be likely to jeer at that. Why—simply because it 
-is ‘ contemporary ’? 
__ Or is the essence of the melodramatic that-a 
little bit too much jis always brought to- bear, 
an extra turn of the screw, a last straw added 
“to the back-breaking emotional load? Perhaps 
that is it. Not enough, say, that a woman should 
be cast out into the night with a baby in her 
arms; it must also be snowing and baby must 
be dying. We suddenly jib; warding off disaster, 
turning tragedy inside out, rejecting it, disin- 
fecting it, we burst out laughing, ‘ Dead, dead 
—and never called me Mother’, Did anyone, I 
wonder, laugh at all at Mr. MacCormick’s play? 
Laughter is still allowed here. The correspond- 
ing piece which could be made, and played, 
_behind the Iron Curtain by the simple expedient 
of reshuffling these characters’ labels would not 
be laughed at. At times on Sunday I was _re- 
minded vividly of the ghastly boredom of the 
_Kind of modern Russian play I once saw too 
“much of, about people being disloyal to the 
factory spirit, etc. But here, too, the whites were 
‘too white, the blacks too black. Not enough that 
the cockney sergeant (Douglas Blackwell) should 
have a heart of gold, he must also come from 
‘Bethnal Green and be an ex-bus conductor, 
“and finally show more moral courage than even 
the priest, Father Riley (John Welsh), Not 


A scene from ‘ Knock’, or ‘The Triumph of Medicine’, July 6, with (left 
‘to right) Jean Taylor Smith as Mrs. Macfarlane, Moultrie R. Kelsall as 
Dr. Knock, and George Davies as Dr. Macfarlane 
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enough that the nun 
(Lilly Kann) should be 
spiritually unshakable, 
she must needs -have 
come from the slopes of 
the Matterhorn, be the 
daughter and sister of 
Alpine guides who dis- 
appeared up into the 
mists. Miss Kann makes 
a good shot at being a 
Swiss nun and acted 
with that pre-war 
German theatre 
‘volume’ which made 
the scene of her humili- 
ation very distressing; 
but, again here, was it 
necessary to bring on, to 
scorn her, her former 
favourite pupil, now 
depraved and corrupted 
by the wicked enemy? 
And then the raft-full of 
other stock types, the 
drunken. war correspon- 
dent who makes a good 


Delphi Lawrence as Nadia and Rupert Davies as 
Thompson, in ‘The Small Victory’ 


end, shot—where do you 
think? — through © the 
shoulder of . course, 
where all stage bullets 
lodge. And what about 
Nadia Petrovna, ze 
white Russian harlot, 
will she not lay her 
mink stole presently 
about the shoulders of 
the poor, cold fugitive? 
Sure enough, she does. 
And the pukka sahib 
(Walter Fitzgerald)? A 
snob, of course, but 
‘finally what a heart of 
oak, And the bitter 
Negro G.I. deserter 
(Lionel Ngakane), who 
hates the whites and his 
native state of Georgia, 
can you guess how he 
will react? The only one 
who had me guessing 
long was Mrs. English 


A scene from ‘The ‘Small Victory’ on July 11: 
and John Welsh as Father Riley 
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Lilly Kann as Sister Annelise 


(Joyce Cummings) who had in her a certain 
depth at first, a certain selfish humaneness which 
refreshingly kept her alive (dramatically speak- 
ing, that is), But then she, too, began to conform 
to type, to declare herself the mother of an 
unborn baby, and so on and so on. Even the 
villain, the inscrutable inquisitor Captain Feng, 
turned out to be a quarter English (mother’s 
father was in the Royal Navy, I regret to say) 
which, among other things, made it ‘ distasteful’ 
to him to behave so villainously. And yet—it was 
sincerely felt, sincerely acted. True art, possibly 
not. But as melodrama, good enough. 
Puitip HopE-WALLACE 
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DRAMA 
Under the Knife 


‘HE HAD MANY SINS; but one worst sin he had 
not, that of Cant . . . With all his dross he was 
a Man; fiery-real, from the great fire-bosom of 
Nature herself’. That is Carlyle on Danton. 
We heard the man, ‘fiery-real’, in ‘ Danton’s 
Death’ (Third), the Georg Biichner play that 
reaches us, dispersing the years, like an edited 
newsreel of those few weeks in the spring of 
1794: .weeks when Robespierre was thrusting 
so many former comrades to the tumbrils and 
the knife. The play, in its staccato manner, comes 
straight from fevered Paris: we are eavesdrop- 
ping upon Danton, upon the ‘headlong’ 
Camille Desmoulins, upon Robespierre himself, 
forever in the sea-green spotlight of Carlyle’s 
phrase. We seldom find a historical chronicle 
that seems-as this. does—written in Germany 
during 1835—to have been viewed from the 
inside, to have been a part of the writer’s ex- 
perience. We have been shown around so often 
by a detached official, indicating museum-case 
and relic. But young Georg Buchner could bring 
a scene before us, evoke it w.th a pen dagger-, 
sharp. 

At first the translation worried. John Holm- 
strom -appeared to believe in the obtrusive 
modernism, in the nod to the listener: ‘ Look 
who’s here! ’, ‘ What’s it all in aid of? ’, ‘ Sitting 
in the posh séats’. Then one ceased to bother 
about this; the play established us firmly in an 
ensanguined Paris where Robespierre turned on 
anyone who sought to stay him, and where 
Danton—as he claimed, ‘a name tolerab'y well 
known in the Revolution’—a man weary now 
of slaughter, had indeed ‘the roar of a lion in 
the toils’ as he faced his accusers. Donald Wolfit 
allowed us to see the huge, brawny figure and 
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se en ‘walter Hudd had us rightly 


Antt J : Desmoulins, 
once the Incorruptible’s schoolfellow. The drama 
vith its long cast (at one moment, irrelevantly, 
[ thought I heard the very voice of Eric Barker’s 


umbrils to the horror of the repeated drum- 
fo dieslancing of the knife. Danton became 
-on the scaffold: ‘Look at the clouds! 
a dying Olympus over France’. But one 
have preferred the comment to the execu- 
: ‘Thou wilt show my head to’the people; 
is worth showing’. Technically, as the pro- 
cer said, Biichner might .almost have been 
iting for radio. On the air the play stabbed, 
ae R. P ‘Smith sharpened the dagger. 
Shakespeareans would willingly have 
betes a dagger on Dr. Thomas Bowdler. His own 
weapon was the knife. He cut the plays, his 
method of ‘ purifying’ them, of preparing them 
for the family circle. In a feature for the bicen- 
tenary of his birth, ‘ The Trial of Dr. Bowdler’ 
(Third), Laurence. Kitchin sought to treat the 
man fairly.. The Programme, in the dramatic 
form of a legal inquiry, ‘with Felix Aylmer as 
the doctor, conscious of rectitude, could have 
been much compressed. Still, Mr. Kitchin could 
peer all round a question; he hada ‘way with a 
phrase (I-shall remember the Bankside as the 
ee ek aii nat 
young woman, acted by Diana Maddox, straight 
from some Joyce Grenfell idea of the ‘Pally’. 
Although for me—and I had just left a per- 
formance of the uncut ‘ Pericles ’°—Bowdler re- 
mained unpersuasive, he may be less of a joke 
in future. Where next? Surprisingly, to the 
Centre Gourt. ‘ Hadst thou no poison mixed, no 
sharp-ground knife?’ In ‘Who Killed 
Rikhjovic? ’ (Home) Rex Rienits chose poison, 
cyanide. Here was the death of a highly un- 
popular lawn-tennis player on the edge of win- 
ning an important match. It was a murder, 
iously investigated. Mr. Rienits clearly en- 
his jabs at ‘shamateurism’. At one point 
felt the would have been happier to have 
pped his thriller and to have hammered out 
thesis on the economics of modern lawn-tennis. 
_ Back to paper-work: to our old friend ‘ Diplo- 
macy’ (Home), and the little affair of the stolen 
plans. Join the Diplomatic Service for the best 
melodramas. Sardou’s treatise on espionage 
remains, as someone said of another topic, a 
* water-tight, fire-proof, angle-iron, sunk-hinge, 
time-lock, steel-faced’ theatrical contrivance. 
The cast acted zestfully; and Freda Jackson, as 
Zicka, ‘drove at the part in the grand manner. 
Wot. larks! 
_ Elsewhere during a packed week I remember a 
first tentative instalment of Maugham’s ‘ Of 
Human Bondage’ (Home), a serial that will 
p, and the grace and pride of Paul Dehn’s 
sbury masque, ‘ Call-Over’ (Home). Here 
I think of one of the last speeches, Irvine’s on 
the Himalayas, ‘piercing the early haze like a 
line of tents on the blue horizon’. The finely 
ced verse and prose was s appre- 
ciatively, by Marjorie Westbury, for example, 
and Andrew Faulds. So from the mountains, 
plummet-sheer to’ the ‘ World of Dark Waters’ 
), and to the fantasies of a submarine life 
ravagant enough to have startled Captain 
Martin Chisholm’s feature, bullying the 
ination, was as dramatic as anything in the 
J. C. TREWIN 
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: ed more fully than in the single 
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dozen broadcasts and, to say the best of it, it’s 
a rum show. Medical men of the west, equipped 
with the astonishing discoveries of modern 
science, are carrying health and improved con- 
ditions of life to the ‘ under-developed’ peoples 
of the east, halving the infant mortality of 


_ Ceylon, curing by a single injection of penicillin 


the horrible disease called yaws which attacks 
East African Negroes, and performing countless 
other miracles.-The World Council of Churches, 
as the Bishop of Chichester told us in a talk 


_ called ‘ We Intend to Stay Together ’, is to meet 


next month in Evanston, Illinois, when the 
representatives of 160 different churches, includ- 
ing the Greek Orthodox and the Church of 
England, will talk of ‘Christ the Hope of the 
World’. And as the great work of saving the 
bodies and souls of men goes on, the so-called 
civilised nations are making hydrogen bombs one 
of which may slaughter or mutilate the entire 
population of a town. What are we to think of 
such a civilisation? 

In two talks of half an hour each, headed ‘ By 
Man Came Death’, Sir Llewellyn Woodward 
examined the implications of the hydrogen 
bomb. In the first—‘ The Simple Answers ’—he 
considered some of the proposals for preventing 
its use and rejected them as impracticable. In 
“An Equality of Fear’ he put forward his own 
solution which was that the thorny question of 
disarmament should not be raised but that all 
the powers should agree to join in retaliating 
on the first nation that used the bomb, no 
matter for what reason. He faced the objection 
that, when the moment came, some nations 
might refuse to act by arguing that none would 
dare to gamble on this possibility, 

Professor Kathleen Lonsdale, F.RS., in 
‘ Christian Pacifism and the Hydrogen Bomb’, 
plumped boldly for unilateral disarmament and 
suggested that, even from the merely practical 
point of view, the risk could hardly be greater 
than that caused by the piling up of bombs. 

Now for the brighter side. Following and 
amplifying the discussion called “Initiation into 
the Twentieth Century’ which I mentioned a 
week ago, a new series under the title ‘The 
Human Aspects of Development’ has begun 
with two discussions, the first called ‘Men and 
Medicine’, the second ‘Men and the Land’. 
Both were conducted by Raymond Firth (Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, London School of 
Economics and Political Science). In the first 
the other two talkers were Dr. Charles Wilcocks 
(Director, Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical 
Diseases) and Dr. J. H. F. Brotherston (Reader 
in Public Health, London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine). This was evidently an 
unscripted discussion and none the worse for 
that when the subject discussed was the special 
subject of each of the talkers. The effect, in fact, 
was that three specialists, evidently unconscious 
of microphone and eavesdroppers, were privately 
swapping experiences and drawing conclusions. 

When a medical man accepts the duty of im- 
proving the health of backward peoples as an 
agent of western civilisation, he soon finds him- 
self involved in other problems. How, for 
instance, is he to induce them to adopt a hygiene 
which flies in the face of their traditions and 
superstitions? The treatment of disease must not 
be merely beneficial: if the patient is to profit 
by it, it must also be congenial. The doctor of 
today gives first consideration to the human 
factor in his dealings with ‘ under-developed’ 
people, well knowing that he will have little 
success in introducing new methods unless he 
has first convinced them of their value. In earlier 
days he regarded the Medicine Man as his 
natural opponent: nowadays he recognises the 
Medicine Man’s ‘ psycho-somatic’ influence 
and, when necessary, invites his co-operation. 

In ‘ Men and the Land’ Professor Firth dis- 


still extremely good. Georg Solti 
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cussed with Peter Bauer (Lecturer in Economics, 
Cambridge) and J. W. Purseglove (Lecturer in 
Tropical Agriculture, Cambridge) the changes i in 


the lives of peasants and smallholders in eastern 


countries that follow inevitably the introduction 
of western agricultural techniques and econemic 
methods. This, like the first, was an engrossing 
and also a cheering discussion because it was 
always the human problem and the interests of 
the natives that each-speaker had first in mind. 
Such are the blessings and curses which our 
twentieth-century civilisation has brought to the 
world. A little learning may be a dangerous 
thing, but much learning in the hands of such 
‘under-developed’ nations as us westerners 

seems to be more dangerous still. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
This Bel Canto Business 


No SUBJECT connected with the art of music 
is so liable to generate heat as methods of 
voice-production in singing, every expert being, 
in his own estimation, the sole repository of the 
right (and only) method. However, Franklyn 
Kelsey and Alec Robertson, who initiated a 
discussion on ‘ this be/ canto business’ last week, 
remembered where they were—in a London 
studio and not on the blood-stained field of 
Berne. If the bull-baiting instinct that lurks 
in each of us was cheated, the proprieties were 
observed. Not that Mr. Kelsey had not some 
downright things to say, as well as some 
anatomical expositions which probably puzzled 
the uninitiated. 

In a somewhat lengthy attempt to define be/ 
canto, .the speakers need really have gone no 
further than the literal translation, ‘ beautiful 
singing ’. That-may not indicate the particular 
style of singing under discussion—the style of 
Italian opera-singers now long dead. But, after 
all, bel canto in that narrow sense is only one 
kind of beautiful singing—a commodity which 
is nowadays in all its forms regrettably scarce. 

Of the true bel canto style, as Mr. Kelsey 
understands it, we certainly heard little or 
nothing in the performance of ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
at Glyndebourne. And ‘Don Giovanni’ is, 
above all operas, the very Bible of the bel- 
cantists: Yet a command of bel canto is not all 
that is needed to achieve a perfect performance. 
Were we able to hear the opera as sung at 
Covent Garden in the last century by a whole 
constellation of first-magnitude stars, I fancy 
we should, while admiring the beautiful sing- 
ing, miss many other things we enjoy in current 
performances—greater dramatic point and ex- 
pressiveness in the delivery of the words, the 
coherent presentation of character in action, 
and, though this has nothing to do with sing- 
ing, a beautiful orchestral performance. Not 
that these virtues are inconsistent with be/ canto; 
but I doubt whether they were conspicuous in 
those old performances. 

When the beautiful singing is combined with 
the other qualities, as in Benno Kusche’s 
Leporello, then indeed the reward is rich and 
rare—a performance which not only delights 
the ear with beauty of sound, but also fas- 
cinates the mind with its subtle points of 
characterisation and dramatic emphasis. 

On the other individual performances I prefer 
to reserve judgement until I have seen the opera 
in the theatre at the coming week-end, when 
a second broadcast’is to be given. But, though 
in detail this seemed to me below Glynde- 
bourne’s best, as a coherent performance it was 
not only 
secured a most helpful accompaniment for the 
singers, giving them exactly the right amount 
of support; he also lavished a loving care upon 
the phrasing of the instrumental music. If there 
wasn’t much be/ canto on the stage, there was 


- but .also against likelihood. 
. within the framework of the opera a situation 


plenty of bel suono in the orchestra-pit, even 
when the pace was rather hot. , 

Sometimes, listening to singers nowadays, I 
begin to wonder, in my humble way, whether 
I am grown blasé, whether memory does not, 
perhaps, gild those admired performances of 
thirty years ago. By chance, through the in- 
ability of Wagner’s grand-daughter to come and 
address us on recent productions of ‘ The Ring’, 
the matter was put to the test. We heard half 
the first act of ‘Die Walkure’ 
be sung by Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz 
Melchior, and played under Bruno Walter. And 
oh! the difference! Memory was vindicated— 


they did sing beautifully in those days, giving 


The Background to Busoni’ S Harlequinade 
DONALD MITCHELL we 
“Aglectiiaa! will be broadcast at 5.30 p.m. on Friday, July 16, and onday: July 19 (both Third) Si es 


USONI was an ardent and often 
original theorist, and his views on opera 
were striking in themselves and strik- 
ingly in opposition to. nineteenth- 


century operatic practice (and preaching). One 


wonders, however, whether one of his views 
would find much favour even today, at least 
with opera audiences. ‘A love duet on the 
stage ’, he wrote, ‘ sins not only against modesty 
It presents 


which in any custom, in any epoch, in any 
surroundings, always shows the same well- 
known physiognomy, which interests nobody 
*, But love duets, despite Busoni’s charac- 
teristic severity and anti-sensuousness, seem to 
interest everybody; one good love duet might 
have done more to keep one of Busoni’s four 
operas on the stage than a pound of theorising. 
‘The Magic Flute’ was the opera text that 


~ Busoni took as a model of all that was most . 


desirable—it was ‘ didaetic, spectacular, sacred 
and entertaining’—and seen against that 
background (Busoni was, of course, a great 
admirer of all Mozart’s operas) his ideas on 
what make a good libretto are perfectly logical. 
His remarks about his own last, incomplete 
opera, ‘Doktor Faust’, are comprehensible 
enough when one bears ia mind ‘The Magic 
Flute’ and the fact that Busoni: turned for his 


libretto not to Goethe, but to the original pup- © 
pet plays on the age-old theme. 


‘The stage 
exhibits the gestures of life’, he wrote (the 
translation is E. J. Dent’s), ‘but it shows 
plainly the mark of unreality. If it is not to 
become a distorting mirror, it must act fairly 
and truly as a magic mirror. Grant that the 
stage only lowers the values of what is true, it 
can ‘then do full justice to the incredible, and 
though you may laugh at drama judging it as 


-.reality, it will compel you to seriousness if you 


regard it as mere play’. 

These highly intelligent comments are ex- 
panded elsewhere in Busoni’s liberal contribu- 
tions to musical literature. Opera, he suggests, 
must not attempt to represent the logic of our 
daily life. The logic of the daily routine must 
be replaced by the logic of the play itself. Com- 
posers should seek out libretti either in the 
sphere of humour, or in the realms of fable and 
the supernatural. (Busoni’s ‘magic mirror’ 
assumes a new significance.) ‘ Through- 
composed” opera is an error—here Busoni 
displays the anti-Wagnerian trend of his think- 
ing—and music should intervene only when the 
text does not provide the complete sense of the 
action. Magic, or humour, transfigures human 
affairs, which are then made ‘ fit for music’. 


2 iets ‘to the eae and meaning | o" eir 
words—Lehmann’s ‘Du bist der Lenz’ would 
have melted the heart ofan iceberg—and the — 


as it used:to- 


By 


orchestra did play the music ravishingly and as 
if it, too, meant something beyond the mere 


succession of notes. We heard nothing like this — 
at Covent Garden last month. I understand that 


the recording, made in Vienna eighteen years 
ago, is no longer on the market. It should be 
re-issued on long-playing discs, as an example, 
to singers and a standard for critics. 

By chance, too, the B.B.C. is paying its tribute 
to Richard Capell with a revival of the Schubert 
recitals he arranged. Nothing could be more. 
appropriate as a memorial. Fischer-Dieskau’s 


Busoni did not elite that the music was 
subservient to the text. On the contrary he 
énvisaged the music as so independent that it 
could be withdrawn bodily from its alliance 
with the book and stand upon its own feet. 
To a degree, Busoni demonstrated this in- 
dependence in his own operas. From ‘ Die 
Brautwahl’ derived an orchestral suite; from 
‘ Arlecchino’, the ‘Rondo Arlecchinesco’; and 
two orchestral studies for ‘Doktor Faust’ 
were published while Busoni was still work- 
ing on the opera. In the case of ‘Turandot’, 
Busoni reversed the process and converted the 
original, independent orchestral suite into an 
opera. ss 

Busoni was certainly faithful to iis own 
principles; all his operas, and even his earliest 
operatic conceptions, relied on dramatic situa- 
tions drawn from myth, the supernatural or the 


commedia dell’ arte (the latter a field touched 


upon by both Puccini in his own ‘ Turandot’ 
and Richard Strauss in ‘ Ariadne’). In ‘Die 
Brautwahl’ and ‘ Doktor Faust ’, which combine 
the-mystic and the supernatural, comedy, inevit- 
ably, is a less essential or insignificant ingredient. 
The twoworks roughly correspond to the German 
part of Busoni’s twin-national musical character, 
though ‘ Doktor Faust’, it is true, attempted to 
reconcile the contrast (and conflict?) between 
Germanism and Latinism. ‘Turandot’, how- 
ever, and especially ‘ Arlecchino’, more frankly 
represent Busoni’s vital Latin sympathies—as a 


composer he was, so to speak, impaled upon the. 
prongs of his admiration for both Bach and 
Bizet—and it is delight in the fabulous and — 


exotic, in satire and humour, which informs 


these two short operas, intended by Busoni to. 


fill a double-bill. ‘ Turandot’, indeed, was called 
into existence (as an opera) in order to function 
as partner to ‘ Arlecchino’. 

In 1908, while working on ‘ Die Brautwahl’ 
(whose last scene, prophetically, closes in Italy), 
Busoni wrote, ‘. . . as the natural result of quite 
fifteen years’ development, I must write an 
Italian opera!,’ Perhaps the final stimulus to 
the composition of ‘ Arlecchino’ (originally 

' planned for the puppet theatre) was a visit in 
Bologna, in 1912, to a theatrical company pre- 
senting examples of the commedia dell arte. 
Busoni’s opera consciously revives that ancient 
tradition, and, in addition to Harlequin and 
Columbine, introduces such conventional 
figures from the Italian stage as Doctor 
Bombasto and the Abbé Cospicuo. 

The work’s four sections offer illustrations of 
Harlequin as wag, warrior (where Busoni was 
able to express his bitter feelings at the wasteful 
stupidity of the first world war), husband and 


to romantic gestures 


personality of singular charm. 
A rehearing of Fischer-Dieskau’ S 

ance, while it did not diminish admira 
his beautiful singing and sensitive ‘inter 
tion, did bring to notice a trick or manner. 
which needs checking. Too often he exaggerated 

the dynamics, passing from Dianissimo to 
fortissimo to a degree out of all proportion 

_the dimensions of the music. Anyhow, the 
needs re-recording, as the surface of the 
has become intolerably scratchy. 
DYNELEY Hussey 


~ 


victor. The sean events (unlike thos of ‘ Die 
Brautwahl’) are simple, eloquent and allow for 
the succession of separate numbers (arias, due’ ts, 
ensembles, dances, processions, and so fo th, 
with intervening dialogue) which Busoni had 
adopted as a basic structural method in. his 
first opera. The most elaborate number—a con- 
tinuous scena, quartet, and melodrama—opens 
the fourth and last section and appropriately 
deals with the opera’s central and most sym- 
bolic occurrence—the discovery of Leandro’s 
body by the Abbé and Doctor. Not a single 

“neighbour ’ will assist in taking in the wounded — 
knight (coshed by Harlequin’ s wooden sword), 
and the problem (‘Death is an enigma’, sings 
the Abbé) is only solved by the appearance of 
a donkey (Asinus providentialis) and cart which 
carry off Harlequin’s victim. Harlequin, as if to 
dissociate him as thoroughly as possible from 
the human family upon which he plays his vin- 
dictive tricks, is portrayed by an actor (S precher 
in Busoni’s cast-list) ; his singing is confined to 
-a few, sardonic ‘1a la’s’ off stage. His speaking - 
part, however, is largely defined in rhythm 
though not in pitch. : 

In style, the piece is wildly eclectic. It ranges © 
from Busoni’s own form of classicism (most _ 
noticeable where he uses material from the third 
piano Sonatina ad usum infantis [1916] in- 
Columbine’s unusually tender aria and arietta 
and in the finale of the fourth a 

‘distilled from Liszt. 
To this ‘mixture. must be added Busoni’s 
classical quotations—Harlequin, for. example, 
recruits the luckless Matteo to an air from 
Donizetti; in the subsequent number, Matteo 
marches off to active service to the air cun-— 
ningly transformed, in the minor, and in modo 
di _marcia funebre. When the quotations, — 
Busoni’ s eclecticism, the contrasts between the 
purely diatonic and mixed major and mua 
(not to speak of polytonal inflections), the 
mixed languages (German and Italian), and’ 
speaking and singing are all added together, the 
result calls to mind Henry Cowell’s witty rex 
aggeration that ‘ Arlecchino’ is *. . .:a ind of 
missing link between “ Roscukavahiens ; and 3 
“Lulu” ’. Nevertheless, Busoni’s éclecticism in — 
this work is justified at every turn by the 
demands of the action, and the wide stylistic 
leaps ace intimately related to the composer’s 
ironic or parodic intention. There is no hence 
that the piece offers one almost a realisat ‘ 
sound of the logic of the ‘ ne opera 


— a 


lends is music a real piesa 
deliberate abstention from a clive we 


; R that butchers are asking housewives 
Rete ug he modern and expensive habit 
. of frying steaks and chops; and they want 
younger people for a change to give a chance 
the cheaper cuts (which are likely to get 
aper still). I agree, but I do not think the 
made a very good point in suggesting 
we should go back to the stew-pot of our 
After all, that is what we have 
n trying to escape from ever since the begin- 
x of the war. It is the word ‘ stew’ I object to. 
asserole, ragout, these sound better, and after 
they are stews, too. And what about braising, 
ick task a cross between roasting and stewing, 
d y think better than either. I advise you 
Brun your pet cookery book on the subject 
ising, and you will be surprised how simple. 
inexpensive. -and succulent it can be. 

even plain stew can be far from dull 
use your common sense. The liquid you 


LCLICT 


ndmoth 


7 FO 
ise need not always be water or stock; you can 
ise beer, or wine, or even cider; but you would 
eon the safe side, for a beginning, to use it half 
nd half with water or stock. And you can add 
hings like tomatoes, or mushrooms, or garlic 
°o the vegetables in the stew, with surprisingly 


t results. You will find ‘stews’ of this 
‘on the Continent made with all these 
ients, but for -your own experiment just 


x | the Most of Unrationed 


By AMBROSE HEATH 


cook your usual stew, using half of one of these 


-—wine, beer or cider—with the liquid for 


making it. 

That is only one idea to liven things up now 
that we can get what meat we want; but perhaps 
there has been too much talk about the kinds 
of meat we shall be able to get. What about the 
quality? One of the good things about de- 
rationing is that it means not merely freedom 
for you to buy, but freedom for the butcher to 
buy, as well. He will be able to go out into 
the open market, and not have to wait until it 
is dumped on his doorstep for him to cut up 
and dole out the next day. And that means that . 
he will be able to hang it until it is at its best for 
eating. One of the troubles about war-time and 
peace-time meat—up to now—was that the 
butcher simply did not have a chance to hang it, 
with the result that often even the best meat was 
tougher than it should have been. 

I am not sure myself whether a great deal of 
the advice to the young housewife about buying 
meat is not a little overdone.. Tell her the 
appearance of the different cuts, if you like, 


-but how is she to know that that fine piece 


of ‘steak which is not the same bright red as 
much of the other meat is the right one to 
get, because it has been properly hung, per- 
haps as much as nine or ten days, to get it to 


‘Dr. L. S. B. LEAKEY (page 85): 


Meat 


A 


the right condition for the table? The answer, 
of course, is: trust your butcher. 


* How to Dress a Crab’ (Tue LISTENER, July 8): the | 
instruction ‘ ene good pint of chopped parsley * should have 
read ‘ one good pinch of chopped parsley ’. 


Notes on Contributors 

TERENCE PRITTIE (page 8?): Manchester Guar- 
dian correspondent in Germany 

Curator of 
the Coryndon Memorial Museum, Nairobi, 
Kenya; author of Mau Mau and the Kikuyu, 
etc. 

BRINLEY THOMAS (page 86): Professor of 
Economics, University “College, Cardiff; 
author of Migration and Economic Growth, 
A Study of Great Britain and the Atlantic 
Economy, etc. 

L. L. WuyTe (page 91): author of The Unitary 
Principle in Physics and Biology, Everyman 
Looks Forward, Next Development in Man. 

Dr. M.°A. ELLISON (page 93): Principal 
Scientific Officer, Royal Observatory, Edin- 
burgh 

Humpury House (page 100): senior lecturer in 
English Literature, Oxford University, author 
of Coleridge, The Dickens World, etc. 

Laurie LEE (page 101): poet, author of The 
Sun My Monument, etc. 
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“Crossword No. 1 ,263. 


Closing date: 


: is a single misprint (letter for letter) in_each 
ge, and the»corresponding answer must be given 
se similar misprint before entry in the diagram. 
hus the clue ‘ tes a fad” might be a misprint for 
ts a fat’, and the answer BUTTER would be 
atered as BUDTER Or BUTDER. 


4 CLUES—ACROSS 
Shies against the mud and rain (12).- 


3 . “Loon, I mean (5). 


nan 
PEL 


eal 


(et) 


ey 


SPOT ae seeeesenesrasseuesnosoueeess seeese 


- ~ 


a) Yanan il 
Aeneeeeeeeresneneunsennnesenasaraneeeses 


Misprints—IIL. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value, 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


First post on Thursday, July 22 


By Stephanus 


14. The old oven speed just makes work (7). 

15. BR in constituent of BR’s piece rent off (6). 

16. What swine smell with no tonic—where 
in? Essex (6). 

17. Having a tin to turn on (7). 

18. In order to bet put on 99 (5). 

19. Richter, blast him, «has 
in the classic curriculum (8). 

21. One may do it to.a nail to make it nett (4). 

22. A Caesar? A sound one. A Herod (7). 

Stolax is one of the soft sort (5). 

Where to go to sleep in a coat (5). 

Sleep after Nigil Hunt conquered it (7). 

Sprinkled ale over babies, oft (4). 

Think of ss—what? Perfect (8). 

. Eleven drained—drained of zest (5).. 

Arab might say to me: * Thou greetest 

authority ’ (7). 

. Doris—you’ll find an adjective from that 

zoot suit—lay down (6). 

Varav in S.A. (6). 

IV menu, less OE, bifid (7). 

Record in iridescent green (5). 

Nk? No, rev, (12). 


z DOWN 


1. Failings if the attention makes more than 
one asporting (12). 
2. More than one lean on trees etc. (7). 
3. If you have big loads, you are one at 
pulling (6). 
_ 4, Vet a mass of Au unworked (5). 
5. For this turning starch about in. papery 
gruel (4). 
6. This is more like a swan—block type (5). 
7. Fasts were in composition (7), 
8. His nostrum was a bema (8). 
9, One that gees together with others, he’ll 
swear (7). 
10. Subdues the old sad nut (6). 
11. Bury—nr. Manchester? ZTo—underground (5), 


included nougat 


. 12. Women with money yearn vaguely for it? Nan, 


surely—aye! (12). 


= Just shake—like Re that’s all (8). 
23. Bring cowards in by moral work (7). 

24. a basket-workers down here—fussy chaps 
7). 

. State it ary time after Neddy comes (7). 

. MU.J.G.’s mind gave Wallace a title (6). 

. Thicken up in the North (6). 

. Thus the Allies took and later freed Rome (5), 

. Tag rag? Not in the lease! (5). 

35. If you’ve lost it, you can’t do it to the lost 


(5). 
Rok’s fishy ones (4). 
Solution of No. 1,261 


Flojo LS Hi YouurT 
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ena 
NOTES 

Answers and Sources: 1D. faith. MoV. IV, 1, 1R. fresh. 
Oth. IV, a 2EL + 26R. hoists. A. & ec ITT; ‘8; 2h: 
wooed R3. 2. 3B. about. H6 (3), Il, 5. 4L + 29L 
Walter H6 ax IV, 1. 4R. lasts. Cym. Iv, 2. 5L. tilth. 
Temp. Il, 1. 5R. noise. R3, I, 4. ear oaths. AYLI, 
tk nga 6R. geese. Mac. V, 3. 7L. house. R. & J. IE, 3. 
YR. shank. AYLI. Ul, 7: 8L. sedgy. H4 (1), te 4. 
8R + 28R. yearns. HS. [V, 3. 9L, borne. Lear. V, 3. 
10L, ensue. Jno. IV, 3. 10R + 27L. tongue. AYLI, II, 1. 
11L. stalk. Ham, I, 1 11D. tents, HS. . or, WE. 
gnats. Jno, IV, 1. 13D. bee Temp V, 1 14.R. storm, 
FG AN aos , Seater Eis 2) TV, OL. 15K. , Beart. 
jc. IE, 2..16R. latch MND. III. 2 17R. times. Ham. 
Ill, 4. 18R. twigs H6 Ve III, 3. 198. heirs. MoV, 
It, 4. 19R. their. H8. III, 2. 20L. arise. Cym. II, 3. 
20K. eagle. Cor. III, 1. 21iL. water, Mac. Il, 2. 21R 
slave. Ham. Hl, 2. oan. watch. . a IV, Chor. 25L. 
vines. Lear, I, 1. 24L. smell, R & J. I, 2. 25L. melts. 


A & C. III, 11. 25D. verse. Tro, III, 2. 28A. ass. MND. 
Itl, 2. 

Quotation: H VI (2), IV, 5. 
Prizewinners: 1st prize: J. N. Worledge (Becken- 


ham); 2nd prize: F. G. Carter (Northam); 3rd 
prize: B. A. Mitchell (Bath) 


LEISURE © 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
-To those who arestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
‘well be occupied in reading fora 
Degree; not merely for the material 
advantages, but-also for the widen- 


ing of outlook and development of_ 


mental abilities. Moreover, under 
_experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

® London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the Univérsity. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


some cases, two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. { 


@ Wolsey Hail Postal Courses for these examina- 


-tions are conducted by a-staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons. Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 


tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 18,000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-1953. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS to. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


116 ee ee ei 


YOUR PEN CAN | PAY | 
- FORYOURHOLIDAY! "22227 28,928,724 


more! With paper-rationing nearing its end and travel becoming | 
easier, more and more papers and magazines are interested in articles 
and stories with a holiday flavour. The mind when in fresh 
surroundings develops an alertness and stores up material pore 
the trained writer can always use. ; 

The LSJ has courses to help every kind of drher-Teteemiiet orstory 

- writer—beginner or expert. Its latest Course on TV Play writing 
specially written by Mr. George F. Kerr of the drama department of 
the B.B.C.;.is unique in covering a field-hitherto almost unexplored. 
The famous writer Mr. L. A. G. Strong has prepared the Course in 
English Literature, Mr. J. Hampden Jackson the English History. — 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, ’ you should, seek Gee j 
School’s advice. The free book “ Writing forthe Press” makes'no _ 
extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of the’ 

. School and shows how you can enter a field that is BREA: to all. ‘The 
fees are low—advice is free from 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOU RNALISM - 
S7, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 _ MUSeum 4574 


* PROSPECTUS post free from ‘Reg 


_ UNIVERSITY © 4 
~ CORRESPONDENCE q 


| COLLEGE | 
| 56 Burlington House, CAMBRID GI 


Be a Master} 
of English 


You are judged by the way you speak | 
-and write. 
Improve'your English quickly by post 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
AUSTRALIA 


Appttar are invited for the 
position of LECTURER IN- CLASSICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY. - 4 

The salary for a Lecturer is within 
the range of £A1,100—£A1,450 per 
annum, with annual increments of 
£A50. The salary is subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation 
Act.’ The commencing salary will be 
fixed according to the qualificationsand | 
experience of the successful applicant. 

Finance available for home purchase 
under Staff Members’ Housing Scheme. 

Further pasew and information 
as to the method of. application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of 
applications, i in Australia sae London, 
is 14th August, 1954. - 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means at preparation for- 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external Mees. Regent = bee a 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local pas pales ¢ ag = the ape sie 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. | iy paths or the Sct pene : ‘0 
_ Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. is a e bt pole grace ot ey rein Rae 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, made. able | ion #s so p Pig you | 
_Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. make noticea é progress within a few hours. 


and many intensely practical (non- exam.) Write today fora copy of fs 
courses in commercial subjects. a’ 


More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES “wo RD MASTERY” 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
—and a 15-Minute Test 


4 


Text-book lending library; Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. - 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning. exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Send a 24d. stamp today to The! 
“Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Wi 

Mastery” (an informative prospectus Ee 


CINE 
CAMERA 


Incidents that make the best pictures are 
frequently full — of moyvement—sporting 
occasions, holidays and so on. Only. moying 
pictures can do them ‘justice and at a surpris- 
ingly modest cost too—24 or more shots taken 
with this Bolex C8 cost just over a Pomaa, 
including Processing. 

The C8 is the very latest Bolex cine camera, 
Your photographic dealer will tell you that 
its Swiss precision construction makes it the 
finest, most reliable cine camera. you can buy. 


BOLEX C& 


The SWISS PRECISION cine camera 


Send for brochure 
CINEX LTD., 9/10 North Audley Street, London, W.1 


1,250,000 treatments andi investigations 


London W.1.—All editorial communications wo the Edi 


Primed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W, 10, and published by the British ae 5 8 
is es 3, “9: Pas 


DO YOU KNOW— , — 


THAT something like FIVE peor 
_ out of -every thousand in this 
country are in some way disabled? 
THAT for many crippled children 
~ “Care” may be turned into “Cure” 
if the right treatment is given carly 
“enough? . 
THAT there is a vast field of worl 
_ outside the scope of the National 


Health Service for which money is 
badly needed ? ? 


"PLEASE GIVE US YOUR HELP 
; h2 METS Ee a 
Central Council for the = 

_,  .. €are of Cripples _ a 
34 Eccleston Sa., London, S.WA 7 


Repistered in accordance with the 
__National Assistance Act 1948 


CHARTERHOUSE 
RHEUMATISM CLINIC 


President: 
H.R.H, The Duchess of Gloucester. 


A National Charity devoted Gufirely 
to the TREATMENT of theumatism, ! 
arthritis and to research, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act_1948)) 
Patron: = — 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ; 


Chairman: 
The Most Hon. 

The Marquis of Normanby, | M.B-E. 
Are you an ardent Book Collector, aia 
does it thrill you to acquire some long 
sought first edition in mint condition? 

Why not add a volume printed in 
Braille to the most valued and com- 
passionate of National Libraries} 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


sent to the Secretary, will be gratefully 
received, and increase the happiness of 
sightless readers. 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
re 2 air @eioeets, a . ke: t 


have been given and made gitene the 
last 10 years. 


£5, 000 a year is: Ss coenely Hended to 
continue and expand this good work, 


Please help by a donation or legacy— 
The Countess of Halifax, C.1., D.C.Vv.0.; 
56 Weymouth Street, Laridon, W.1. 


| A brochure will be sent -on application, 


‘He needs YOUR help to help others 

' The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 

- Will you help i in the constant bat- 
tle against rising. costs? Send your - 
iogent however. small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
‘LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, §.W.1 


Treasurer: 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. 
Secretary: 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O:B.E.,M.C., aaa 


é 


itor, THe LIisTENER, sePpccenng Hone, 5 rae 
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